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PREFACE 


The story of the Thom Fortress, and the 
superstition of the Victory Shirt, are not 
imaginary, but belong to the history of the 
Thirty Years’ War. An account of them may 
be found in Freytag’s Pictures of German Life. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Alarm 


In the early summer of the year 1631, 
although Germany was in the midst of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the village of Aspach 
looked as pretty and peaceful as though 
battles and roving bands of soldiers were un¬ 
known. The flax fields which lay around it 
were blue with their pretty flowers, the cows 
were driven down to the river every day to 
drink under the charge of a man with a rusty 
carbine; and the Pastor’s Max and Dorle, 1 two 
merry little flaxen-haired children of ten and 
seven respectively, ran about in barefooted 
bliss with the other little villagers, tended 
the geese, cut grass for the cows, and never 
dreamed that there were greater miseries in 
life than Max found in his primer and Dorle 
in her spinning wheel. 

Max and Dorle were motherless, but they 
were happy in being under the charge of a 
kindly elderly widow, Mother Grethe, who 
lived at the Parsonage, and took care not only 

1 Dorle most be pronounoed in two syllables; it represents the English 

rDoll/.U 
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THE THORN FORTRESS 


of them but their unpractical student father. 
She kept their fair skins clean and rosy, and 
their flaxen hair shining; she heard them say 
their prayers and sing their hymns, and ever 
since Dorle was four she had taught her to 
spin and knit for three hours every day, so 
that now the little maid was as dexterous 
with her fingers in these arts as any first- 
standard child out of an infant school at 
writing and hemming. It is true that Dorle’s 
education had gone no further; she did not 
know all her letters, and she could not write 
at all, but she could drive the cows, and even 
milk them a little, and she was not afraid of 
the very fiercest gander on the village green when 
it cackled at her bare rosy heels. Add to this 
that Dorle was always to be trusted in or 
out of Mother Grethe’s sight, and had never 
told a story in her life, it will be allowed that 
the Pastor’s Dorle was worth a good deal 
among the children of Aspach. 

Dorle was a sweet-tempered little girl, and 
she and her brother seldom quarreled about 
anything. Indeed, several hard-driven mothers 
in the village had been heard to hold up to 
their children’s imitation Pastor’s Max and 
Pastor’s Dorle, for which Max had to endure 
sundry punches from Fabel’s Hans that he 
might not otherwise have had, 
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These children had surnames of their own; 
their father’s name was Hiller, but it was not 
the village custom to use surnames in ordinary 
life as we do. The village carpenter, Lebrecht, 
the richest man in the village, who had six 
cows of his own, did go by his name, and his 
children were known as Lebrecht’s Peter, 
Lebrecht’s Hans, and Lebrecht’s Fritz. But 
the others were chiefly distinguished as the 
Joiner’s Kathe, the Thatcher’s Peter, and so 
forth, until they grew to manhood and woman¬ 
hood, when for convenience’ sake, their sur¬ 
names were given them for a time. 

The village was not very handsome or 
finely built. The houses were mostly built 
of clay and thatched; the church was of stone, 
and so was a grim-looking tower with an 
iron door, where the Pastor’s Dorle had been 
born in the time of trouble nearly seven years 
before, the last time Aspach had suffered from 
the soldiers, when the people of Aspach had 
taken refuge there from Tilly’s Walloons. For 
in those days the appearance of a regiment of 
soldiers in a quiet German village meant rob¬ 
bery, rapine, and all kinds of misery inflicted 
upon the defenseless inhabitants. The great 
struggle had begun as a religious war, but it 
mattered very little whether a village were 
Papist or Protestant, so far as regarded its 
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prospects from the troops on either side. On 
this occasion Mansfield’s Protestant troops had 
first sacked the village, and had been followed 
by Tilly’s Roman Catholic soldiery, who not 
only took all that Mansfield had left, but 
wreaked their vengeance on the villagers be¬ 
cause the latter had been robbed by some 
one else first. The Iron Tower had been a 
place of refuge for three weeks or so, and here 
poor Mrs. Pastor had given birth to a little 
daughter, and died three days after from 
stifling air and bad food. Mother Grethe had 
taken the baby, and contrary to all prophecy, 
little Dorothea had grown and thrived ever 
since. When they crept out of their prison to 
find the village a heap of smoking ruins, and 
the soldiers gone, Grethe came to keep house 
for the pastor and to mother his children, and 
had done so until now. 

But Lebrecht was a man of resources, and 
he and a few of his friends thought that it 
would be as well to provide a better refuge 
than the Iron Tower in case of another visit 
from the army. Three miles off there was 
a wood of some extent, composed chiefly of 
thick low hornbeam scrub. Lebrecht proposed 
to make this wood a safe place of defense by 
planting an inner line of thorns among the horn¬ 
beams, and at the same time to clear out a 
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place in the middle where a regular encamp¬ 
ment might be made in case of need. This 
he did the very autumn of Tilly’s visit, and 
now, nearly seven years later, the thorns had 
grown so thick that even the children when 
they went out in search of bilberries could not 
penetrate the strong green wall. All they knew 
was that it was called the Thom Fortress, and 
that the Wirtk, or keeper of the village ale¬ 
house, called it Lebrecht’s Folly.' But the 
Wirth’s Simon had to take good care not to 
call it so within hearing of Lebrecht’s Peter. 

One day the Pastor’s Max and Dorle, with 
Lebrecht’s Lene and Fritz, and the joiner’s 
Ursel came home from cutting grass for the 
cows, which were cooped up summer and 
winter in cowhouses, and only driven once a 
day to the river to drink. All the rosy bare¬ 
headed creatures carried crates on their heads, 
laden with their day’s spoil, and little Dorle, 
though the youngest of the party, had her 
fair share of the burden. 

Something seemed to be happening, for all 
the villagers were standing in a crowd outside 
the “Red Lion.” Even the pastor had been 
tom from his books and was there too; and 
so were Mother Grethe, and the joiner, and 
the thatcher, and every one the children knew. 
Every one looked grave and scared. 
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“What is it?” said Max to Lebrecht’s Hans, 
who was standing by. 

“The Croats are coming,” was the answer, 
“and we shall either have to hide in the Iron 
Tower or the Thom Fortress.” 

“O I hope it will be the Thom Fortress,” 
said Dorle, clapping her hands. 

“Dorle,” said Mother Grethe, catching sight 
of her merry face, “it is not a time for laugh¬ 
ing, my little one. Be quiet while the house¬ 
fathers decide where we shall all hide from 
the evil Groats.” 

Dorle stood rebuked, but Lebrecht’s Lene 
asked more about the matter, and was told 
that a messenger had just ridden post haste 
to say that a regiment of Croats, three thousand 
strong, were marching into Saxony; and that 
Aspach lay directly in the way, and would 
most likely not only be passed through, but 
occupied. About this, however, there seemed 
to be some doubt, and in consequence, the 
villagers were debating whether it would be 
best to risk it, and take refuge as before in 
the Iron Tower, or whether, as Lebrecht ad¬ 
vised, they should all forthwith adjourn to 
the Thom Fortress. 

The Aspach people were not a very enter¬ 
prising set, and it was by no means so handy 
to move all their valuables to the Thom 
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Fortress, three miles off, as to carry them over 
to the Iron Tower, close by. All must be 
done by the morning, for the Croats would 
be in the village by noon; and their reputa¬ 
tion for rapacity and barbarity was such 
that few of the Aspachers dreamed of staying 
in the village to receive them. So it fell out 
that after a long debate no one but Lebrecht 
seemed to be able to make up his mind to the 
Thom Fortress; and the rest of the villagers 
seemed rather to consider this as his own 
obstinacy, since he had been the originator of 
the idea, than a matter of prudence as re¬ 
garded the safety of the community. The 
pastor voted for the Iron Tower, on the ground 
that he could not possibly carry his books so 
far as the Thom Fortress; and Lebrecht was 
turning away somewhat testily, saying, “Well, 
if no one else has sense to save their own 
necks, I shall take my wife and children and 
cows by myself,” when Grethe touched his arm. 

“Master Lebrecht, may I come with you, 
and bring the Pastor’s Max and Dorle with 
me?” 

“And welcome, Grethe; I am glad there is 
one sensible woman in the place. As for my 
wife, she looks as black as a thunderstorm; 
perhaps she will cheer up when I tell her she 
will have you for a companion.” 
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“What I say is,” said Frau Lebrecht, “that 
it’s very hard to expect a woman like me, 
bom and bred with a good roof over my head, 
to sleep out in the open like a gypsy.” 

“Nonsense, wife, there is a tent there stout 
enough to keep off the rain; besides this is 
summer, and a deal more wholesome to be in the 
fresh air than shut up in that prison yonder for 
weeks perhaps, or even months. Well, Grethe, 
I will take anything you can bring with you 
in my wagon, and Max and Dorle may drive 
off the cow, for we shall want all the milk we 
can get, and it is no use leaving her for the 
Croats.” 

“Can the cow get in?” 

“Not into the place where we shall hide, 
but I have made a separate hiding-place for 
the beasts in another part of the wood. Ah, 
neighbor Grethe, when you see all my arrange¬ 
ments you will say it is a pity we have not 
had to use them before!” 

Poor Grethe, on the contrary, thought in 
her heart that she would rather not have had 
to use them now, but it was of no use to say so. 
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CHAPTER H 
The Thorn Fortress 


With the earliest summer dawn Lebrecht 
was ready to start, and his piled-up wagon 
showed that he had made good use of his 
time. Grethe too was ready, and Max and 
Dorle had driven the cow out of the cowhouse 
to join Lebrecht’s own herd, which his children 
were to drive up to the wood. The pastor 
stood at the door to bid them good-by. He 
had no objection that Grethe should take the 
children farther from the scene of danger than 
the Iron Tower; he only preferred the latter 
for himself. 

“Farewell, children; the Lord God bless you 
and keep you safe,” he said, patting their bare 
flaxen heads; and then he went in to arrange 
about moving his books, while Max and Dorle 
ran off merrily to chatter with the little Le- 
brechts about this wonderful expedition, and 
to make sure that their cow behaved herself 
and did not stray to the right hand or the 
left on this unaccustomed journey. 

Grethe and Frau Lebrecht—or the Le¬ 
tt 
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brechtin, as they called her in the village— 
walked slowly and sadly behind the wagon, 
while Lebrecht walked by the horse, crack¬ 
ing his whip at intervals. He was in very 
good spirits, for it is a fine thing to appear 
in the proper light at last before the eyes of 
men, when your favorite project has been 
known for years as Lebrecht’s Folly; and 
though the. villagers did not yet show a proper 
sense of his merit, he had no doubt that they 
would do so before long. 

The sun was shining brightly with long 
level rays when they reached the wood. They 
skirted it, and came round at the back. Le¬ 
brecht drove his wagon up a sloping green 
bank into the wood, and then on and on, 
jolting between the trees until he stopped, 
took the horse out, and lifting aside a great 
mass of thorns which had once been a furze- 
bush, told the children to drive the beasts 
within. They did so, and Grethe following 
found herself in a sort of paddock, with stakes 
fastened in the ground to which the animals 
could be tethered. 

“So this is the Thorn Fortress,” she re¬ 
marked. “Well, I hope they will not find 
us here.” 

“You don’t think this is the Thorn Fortress, 
do you?” said Lebrecht, laughing. “My good 
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Grethe, they may find the cows and carry them 
off a dozen times if they please, but they won’t 
find us without traitors in the camp. You 
shall see what you shall see.” 

But he employed himself in tethering some 
of the cattle and the horse, while the children 
under his direction did the same with the 
rest. Then, when the beasts were disposed 
of, he called them all. “Children, come here.” 
The six little Lebrechts and the two little 
Hillers came and stood before him. 

“Now then,” said the leader of the company, 
“you are all going to be shown a very im¬ 
portant secret indeed—the ‘Wolf’s Passage,* 
which is the way into the Thorn Fortress. 
But before I show it to you, you must each 
and all promise that you will never show any 
one outside the village the way in. You must 
each of you say, ‘May Black Kaspar fly away 
with me if I ever betray the way into the 
Thom Fortress by the Wolf’s Passage.’ 
Say it!” 

All said it but little Dorle, who got very 
red and shut her lips tightly. 

“Come, Pastor’s Dorle, don’t you hear what 
I say?” 

“I mustn’t talk about Black Kaspar; father 
doesn’t like it.”. 

“Aye, that’s true,” said Grethe. - “Make 
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her promise without those words, neighbor. 
She is a good little maid and will keep to it.” 

Lebrecht looked somewhat discomposed. 
“That is the worst of having to do with pas¬ 
tors’ brats. Come here, Dorle.” 

Dorle came obediently. 

“Mind, now. If I let you off you are to 
promise and keep your promise. Do you 
know what a promise means?” 

“Saying you will do a thing.” 

“And if afterward you wanted not to do 
the thing?” 

‘T must do it all the same, if I promised, 
because the Lord God heard me say I would,” 
said Dorle, looking up reverently into the 
blue morning sky. 

“And if the Croats were to take you, and 
threaten to kill you unless you broke your 
promise?” 

“O, that wouldn’t matter, because I should 
only go to heaven then,” said Dorle, smiling 
contentedly in Lebrecht’s face. 

Lebrecht scratched his head, somewhat taken 
aback. “But if they were to beat you, and 
hurt you very much first?” 

“Then I mustn’t, because it would be 
naughty,” said little Dorle, looking graver. 
“But perhaps the angels would come for me 
before they had hurt me very much!” 
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“Well, little one, now say, ‘I promise never 
to let any one out of the village know the 
way into the Thorn Fortress by the Wolf’s 
Passage.’ ” 

Dorle repeated this gravely after him, and 
then he rose and said, “Come, then,” and 
walked toward what looked like an impen¬ 
etrable thorn hedge. “You mustn’t mind 
scratches,” he said; and lifting up a thick 
bough he showed them that the ground was 
hollowed out beneath it into a kind of passage, 
several yards in length, so that by stooping 
they could pass through underneath. 

“We will fork back this bough so that the 
leaves may not get rubbed in moving all our 
goods in,” said Lebrecht; “we must leave no 
tracks that we can help.” 

One after another all crept through the 
Wolf’s Passage, and came out at last into a 
much more open space, where there was a 
rude shed standing by the side of a little 
grassy-banked stream. In the shed were poles 
and a great roll of cloth, as well as some rough 
crockery and boards. 

“I put these here seven years ago come 
next October, the month after the soldiers 
had been here,” said Lebrecht; “and now they 
will come in handy for us.” 

“Ah, yes. Dorle was bom in September in 
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the Iron Tower, poor little maid!” said 
Grethe. 

“And now, neighbor, we will have some 
victuals, and then we will set to work to 
make ourselves comfortable,” said Lebrecht. 

“Comfortable!” sighed the Lebrechtin, who 
was a fat woman of a despondent temper of mind. 

“Yes, wife, comfortable. It is nonsense to 
think that we shall be able to go home under 
a month at least; and unless I am very much 
mistaken, those poor fellows in the Iron Tower 
will wish before long that they had taken my 
advice, and would give their ears to be here, 
safe behind a strong fortress of thorns. That 
passage by which we came in,” continued 
Lebrecht, proudly, “is the thinnest part of 
our thorn-wall, and that is where they would 
be least likely to look for us. Here, facing 
the village, the thorns grow half a furlong 
thick, and those lazy fellows would never take 
the trouble to cut their way through the thorns 
merely to hunt us down.” 

With which remark Lebrecht commanded 
his family to bring a great rye loaf and some 
cheese which had been put at the top of the 
wagon; and when it appeared they had a very 
comfortable breakfast after their long walk. 
When this was accomplished they all went 
to help Lebrecht unload the wagon, and carry 
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the contents through the hollow passage into 
the fortress; after which Peter Lebrecht, the 
eldest son, put the horse again into the shafts, 
drove him out of that part of the wood into 
another quite half a mile off, left the wagon 
there, and brought back the horse, which 
was again tethered to the stake in the pad- 
dock. 

After this he and his father drove the tent 
poles fast into the ground under a great oak 
which stood at the comer of the clearing; and 
with the help of the lower boughs of the oak 
rigged up a fairly roomy tent. 

“Why don’t we sleep in the shed?” asked 
Max of Hans. 

“Because, you stupid, we want a watertight 
place to keep our stores in; the salt and things 
will melt if they get wet, and we shan’t.” 

“Besides,” said Lene, “don’t you see that 
if the other people come afterward, we can 
all keep our stores in the shed; but it wouldn’t 
hold more than four people comfortably, and 
there would be all kinds of grumbling and 
quarrels.” 

It was plain that Lebrecht was in his ele¬ 
ment, and so were Peter, Hans, Lene, and 
Ulrich, his four eldest children. They seemed 
thoroughly to enjoy the planning of their 
forest life, and were gay and merry all the 
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time. Max and Dorle were in the same frame 
of mind, and ran hither and thither, helping 
or hindering, as the case might be, with great 
zeal and good humor. But poor Frau Lebrecht 
did not like it at all, and Fritz, Max’s con¬ 
temporary among the children, seemed to share 
in her disgust and discomfort. All Mother 
Grethe’s kindness and energy could not wile 
from Frau Lebrecht anything but wailings and 
complainings about her hard lot; and Frrtz 
had left his favorite knife behind, and was 
quite as unhappy at that as was his mother 
about her household treasures at home. 

“We should have had an hour, or even 
three hours more if we had gone to the Iron 
Tower; and we could have buried ever so many 
things in the garden that now the Croats 
will get. Alas, alas! what a time is this for a 
poor woman to live in, especially one who 
was born and bred in a stone house with a 
good roof to cover her, and brought seven¬ 
teen pairs of linen sheets of her own spinning 
to her husband on her wedding day, besides 
body linen and stockings in plenty, and two 
silver pins and the biggest eight-day clock 
in the village into the bargain. Alack, alack!” 

“Good Lebrechtin,” said Grethe, “think 
how happy many mothers in this land of ours 
would be to see all their children round them 
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sale in life and limb, and would not lament 
for their eight-day clocks.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Frau Lebrecht, “it is all 
very well for those to talk who have lost 
husband and children like you, neighbor Grethe; 
but as I have got my husband and children, 
I have thoughts to spare for my linen and 
my other treasures; and may Black Kaspar 
-take the first Croat who lays finger on my 
eight-day clock!” 

Nevertheless the work went on without 
the Lebrechtin, and before sunset that night 
the whole of the little colony were sleeping 
as sweetly upon straw in the tent as they had 
ever done on the finest goose feathers in the 
beds at home. 
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CHAPTER m 
Bad News 

Max, Dorle, and the young Lebrechts en¬ 
joyed the novelty of their life in the Thom 
Fortress for the next few days, with childish 
satisfaction in the present, and little anxiety 
about the fate of the village and their friends 
who had chosen the Iron Tower as their refuge. 
They rose with the sun, washed their faces, 
feet, and hands in the little running stream; 
then the cows in the paddock had to be milked, 
flat rye cakes to be baked like oat cake on 
an iron gridle over the wood fire, and after 
breakfast Grethe held a knitting school for 
the girls, while Lebrecht set the boys to rough 
carpentry under his own eye. When the sun 
began to turn westward the children were 
sent out to get fodder for the cows in the 
outer parts of the woods, under the charge 
of Peter and Lene, who were to see that they 
kept together and did not show themselves 
in the open ground beyond the edge of the 
wood lest some prowling Croat should happen 
to perceive and pursue them. Peter had 
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helped his father to prepare the Thom Fortress 
and keep it ready in case of need, so that he 
knew the wood well, and under his guidance 
the little ones were safe. 

But on the fourth night after their arrival 
in the Thom Fortress, Peter made a private 
voyage of discovery to the village on his own 
account, of which no one knew but his father. 

Lebrecht kept his wife in the dark about 
Peter’s project, but nevertheless he did not 
sleep much until, about three in the morn¬ 
ing, there was the sound of a rustling in the 
comer of the inclosure where the hollow pas¬ 
sage gave the entrance to the Thom Fortress. 
A stranger who did not know the reserved 
nature of the German peasant might have 
thought that he did not show much pleasure 
at his son’s safe return, as he crept stealthily 
out of the tent and said, “So it is you? What 
news?” 

“Bad,” said Peter. 

“Sit down, and let me hear,” said Lebrecht, 
suiting the action to the word; he had put up 
a rude bench near the little brook, and here 
both he and Peter took their seat. 

“The Croats are in the village for heaven 
knows how long, and they have sworn to 
force the people out of the Iron Tower, and 
squeeze them when they get hold of them.” 
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“I knew it, I was sure it would be so,” said 
Lebrecht, with a groan. “Why were they all 
so blind as to stay on there when they might 
have been safe and free here? But how do 
you know, Peter?” 

“I heard them say so myself, in our own 
kitchen,” said Peter. 

“How, lad? Surely you did not venture—” 

“No one saw me,” said Peter. “I went by 
the underground way into the cellar, and 
climbed up to look through the peep-hole 
Hans cut with his knife, years ago, when you 
shut him up there because he had stolen 
neighbor Trudel’s pippins.” 

“Little rogue! I never heard of it before. 
He should have had a double flogging if I had.” 

“Well, father, it was a good thing for me 
that he did,” said Peter, “for I had a good 
sight of everything by it; and I’ll tell you 
one thing—mother won’t like the job when 
she has the cleaning of that kitchen. A dozen 
Croats don’t make light work.” 

“You got into the cellar?” 

“Yes, I did. I heaved up the big stone 
under the garden wall, as we do when we 
roll our casks into the cellar in brewing time, 
and slipped into the dark passage, and crept 
along till I got to the peep-hole. My word, 
but they had cleaned out the cellar well! 
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Not a cask of beer or a bottle of wine left! 
There was nothing to fall over, which was 
just as well, perhaps, for me. But I knew 
where the shelf was under the peep-hole, and 
I climbed up on that and looked through; and 
there sat the dirty brutes, dicing and drinking 
and swearing in our own kitchen, till it made 
you sick to see it.” 

“But what did you hear about this plan 
of blowing up the tower?” 

“Why, a dirty bearded brute came in, half 
drunk, and shouted out, ‘Good game for us 
all to-morrow, lads! We are going to get 
gun-powder and blow up one side of the tower, 
and then we shall get the rats out, and no 
fear but we shall find some good plunder 
when they have found their tongues!’ And 
then the talk went upon ways of torturing 
men and women out of their money, till it 
made me feel sick, and I slid down from the 
shelf and got out as I got in. I came to tell 
you as soon as I could, but I had to lie hid 
for an hour or more behind the currant-bushes 
in the garden, for a couple of them were drink¬ 
ing at a table under the apple-tree, and I dared 
not get over the wall till they had gone in 
to bed.” 

Lebrecht gave a deep groan, stood up, and 
then began to pace up and down in thought. 
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“Can nothing be done, father?” said Peter. 

“Your own sense might answer that ques¬ 
tion,” said his father, taking refuge in testi¬ 
ness from the sickness of heart that came 
over him. “If God does not choose to work 
a miracle for them they are lost, or worse 
than lost. But let us keep the matter to our¬ 
selves, Peter; it is of no use making the women 
and children wretched before the time. Go 
to bed now, and sleep sound.” 

Peter obeyed, for he was tired out with 
his nocturnal expedition; but Lebrecht could 
not follow his own advice. He paced up and 
down till the faint gray starlight of the summer 
night had brightened into broad day, and the 
dewdrops sparkled in the sun on all the blades 
of grass, and all the green leaves which made 
the walls of their fortress. He was a rough, 
unlettered man, not overmuch given to re¬ 
ligious observances; but he had never prayed 
so earnestly as he did that morning for his poor 
friends and acquaintances in the Iron Tower. 

About noon there was a sudden loud report 
like thunder, only that the sky was cloudless; 
and Lebrecht laid down his saw, and went 
aside into the recesses of the wood, his usually 
ruddy face looking quite sick and pale. Peter’s 
hand shook so that he could hardly hold the 
plane he was using, as a similar horror laid 
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hold upon him. When Lebrecht came back, 
he walked up to Grethe, who was sitting in 
the midst of her little knitting-class, Lene, 
Marie, and Dorle. 

“Mother Grethe, I fear our friends in the 
Iron Tower may be in sore peril. Let us say 
the ‘Our Father’ for them. It is all we can do.” 

“Father is in the Iron Tower,” said Max, 
with wide open eyes. 

“Aye, I’m sorry to think he is. I wish he 
would have come here; but there, it’s no use 
wishing. Kneel down, children.” 

They obeyed, and all repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in its homely German form. When 
they rose, little Dorle said, cheerfully, “Now 
it will be all right, because the good God 
will take care of dear father and bring him 
safe here.” 

“Perhaps he won’t,” said Fritz; “you know 
the blessed martyrs were killed, so perhaps 
your father will be killed too, Dorle.” 

“But they went safe to heaven, so he did 
take care of them; didn’t he. Mother Grethe?” 

“True enough, little one,” said Grethe, who 
was crying, for Lebrecht had whispered into 
her ear what he feared the explosion meant. 
“There, run away and cut grass for the cows 
now. I can’t go on with the knitting any more 
this morning.” 
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Nothing loth, the children dispersed; but 
Max and Dorle walked hand in hand in silence 
instead of running and shouting with the rest. 
Dorle was grave because Max was grave; 
otherwise she would have been as merry as 
usual, for she did not know as much as he 
did of what the perils of war meant in those 
days. 

But even little Dorle was not long kept 
ignorant of such misery. That was the last 
day in which they had the Thom Fortress to 
themselves. When the evening shadows fell, 
in bands of twos and threes, the miserable 
fugitives from the Iron Tower crept up to the 
Thom Fortress, with stories that made the 
children’s blood run cold. The pastor had 
not appeared; he had been seized by the 
soldiers, and some one said he had been broken 
on the wheel. Where was the Butcher’s 
Agatha? She was drowned; she had jumped 
off the bridge into the millpool to escape out 
of the hands of the Croats. Where were the 
Shoemaker’s Franz and Albert? Franz had 
been run through with a lance, and had died 
two hours later. Where was old Lisbeth? 
They had tortured her to tell them where 
her money was; she had none, and so, poor 
woman, had given up the names of her better- 
to-do neighbors in hopes to escape her misery. 
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and they had been seized to be tortured in 
their turn. 

Early in the morning—nearly the last of 
the fugitives—two neighbors brought in be¬ 
tween them the pastor, who looked hardly 
like a living man, and was scarcely able to 
speak or to sit upright. He had escaped more 
dead than alive out of the hands of his tor¬ 
mentors, and was wrenched, bruised, and cut 
with tightly drawn cord till he was hardly 
recognizable by those who knew him best. 
But his friends could not say too much in 
praise of his brave spirit, for not even the 
dread of death by slow torture had made 
him give up the name of one single person 
in his flock as likely to possess hidden money 
or treasure; and his obstinate silence had 
fairly tired out the patience of his tormentors, 
until they had pushed him out into the back 
garden of the “Red Lion,” where he had lain 
helpless and exhausted until his friends had 
found him, and carried him between them all 
the three miles to the Thom Fortress. Grethe 
shook her head when she examined his hurts, 
and the utter prostration of his whole being 
alarmed her, for he seemed scarcely to recog¬ 
nize her or the children, and his glazed eye 
and the flush on his face made her fear that 
fever had already set in upon his wounds, and 
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that he was in for a long illness. However, 
Grethe was the best nurse in Aspach, and 
no one could wish to be in better hands than 
hers. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Caught 

Some seventy or so of the miserable fugitives 
from the Iron Tower had now found their 
way into the Thom Fortress, and Lebrecht 
assembled the responsible persons among them 
to discuss what was to be done. He had food 
stores for himself and his family, but he could 
not feed half the village; and, as he told them 
pretty plainly, all their misfortunes were their 
own fault, since if they had come to the Thom 
Fortress when he did, instead of insisting on 
going to the Iron Tower, they could have 
brought their own provisions with them as 
he had done. 

“I suppose we shall have to starve, then,” 
said some one, rather sulkily. 

“Not at all,” said Lebrecht; “the crops are 
all ripe, or nearly ripe, in the fields, and if 
you are beforehand with the Croats, you may 
get them before they will. The next two or 
three days they will be gorging and swilling 
all day on the spoil they got yesterday; so 
what I propose is, that as soon as night falls 
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we should all go out in bands and reap what 
we may, and bring it back here. We may as 
well have our corn as the Croats.” 

“And if we lay hands on a few beasts that 
don’t belong to our parish, we may as well 
drive them up here for the same reason,” 
said the joiner. 

“True. We can keep count of their value, 
and pay them back in better times if we are 
asked to account for them,” said Lebrecht, 
with perhaps a little less perception of the 
value of strict honesty than he might have 
had in a more settled state of society. 

As he said, so it was done. That night 
men, women, and children sallied forth to 
reap by moonlight, and all returned home when 
the east grew bright with the dawn, laden 
with heavy sheaves of wheat and barley. All, 
down to children like Dorle, were made useful 
either in reaping, binding, carrying, or keep¬ 
ing watch; and the order and discipline which 
Lebrecht required was an immense help to 
the work performed. So it came to pass that 
within a fortnight, noiselessly and unperceived 
by the roystering Croats, the crops in the 
neighborhood of the Thom Fortress were not 
only reaped, but safely stored for future need. 

Naturally, after these nightly expeditions, the 
inhabitants of the Thom Fortress slept late 
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into the day, and it was not until midday 
that every one was astir again. Then, all 
along beside the stream, arose the blue smoke of 
wood fires, where the women parched the 
somewhat unripe corn to make it fit to eat, 
and the children went out into the further 
parts of the wood to get a store of fodder 
for the cows. It was not at all unpleasant 
to live this kind of gypsy life now in the warm 
bright summer; though much complaining was 
to be heard in some quarters when a summer 
shower made them feel how dependent they 
were upon the weather. 

In a few days the inside of the Thom For¬ 
tress had entirely altered its aspect. All 
round the inclosure rough sheds and tents 
now arose, the dwelling places of various 
Aspach families; and it was curious to see 
how even in this primitive way of living the 
family character still showed itself. The neat 
and orderly peasants were neat and orderly 
in the arrangements of their straw beds and 
their very few articles of furniture, while the 
untidy and thriftless ones were thriftless and 
untidy still. During the afternoon the men 
mostly lounged about smoking, while the 
women sat about the little spring talking, 
gossipping, and not seldom quarreling; for in 
a small community it is very easy to quarrel 
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if people have not learned to keep their tem¬ 
pers; and of course it was impossible to get 
out of reach of other women’s tongues, if they 
would persist in being disagreeable. 

Dorle was a general favorite, not so much 
perhaps among the children of her own age 
as among the older boys and girls. Peter 
Lebrecht was especially fond of her, and often 
delighted her extremely by calling her his 
“little mate,” and letting her think that she 
was helping him in his carpentry work by 
holding nails, handing gimlets, etc. It is pos¬ 
sible that Dorle hindered rather than helped 
on these occasions, but Peter was too good- 
natured to tell her so. 

One day there was to be an expedition to 
a farm at some miles’ distance, deserted by 
its owner for fear of the Croats, whose various 
good stores might be put to good use, Lebrecht 
thought, in the Thorn Fortress. Dorle and 
young Hans Lebrecht were standing by Peter, 
watching him work, the afternoon before this 
expedition was to take place, talking about it. 

“I wish you would let me come with you, 
Peter,” said Dorle, pleadingly. “Please do!” 

“How!” said Peter, laughing. “Why, this is 
a dangerous affair. We are not sure that the 
Croats won’t be there before us. We are not 
even going to take Hans here.” 
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“Isn’t he brave enough?” said Dorle.' 

“I’m not big enough,” said Hans, stolidly, 
ignoring the sting of Dorle’s question. 

“O, you don’t want to go; but I do. I 
would be so very useful. Peter, do take me.” 

Peter only laughed, but Hans said, con¬ 
temptuously, “A baby like you!” 

“I am not a baby,” said Dorle, with great 
dignity. “I am nearly seven years old.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t dare to go where Peter 
dares go, anyhow,” said Hans; “and you’d 
be no good if you did. What could you do 
that would be of any use to anybody?” 

“I can do heaps of useful things,” said 
Dorle, flushed and pleading, though not out 
of temper. “I can spin and knit, and feed 
the cows and herd the geese, and sit by father 
when he is asleep, and wash up my own mug 
and plate, and clean the knives and the Sun¬ 
day shoes. Do let me come with you, Peter, 
dear!” 

“Nonsense, Dorle!” said Lene, in a rather 
aggravating, elder-girl tone. She had come up 
during this pleading speech. “Peter does not 
want little girls like you. Children are always 
in the way when men are doing something 
really useful. Keeping out of mischief is the 
most useful thing you can do.” 

“I always keep out of mischief,” said Pastor’s 
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Dorle, proudly walking away from Lene, and 
with a far redder flush than generally glowed 
upon her plump, sun-burnt cheek, she went 
to find her friend and companion. Max. How¬ 
ever, as she passed by the hospital tent, Grethe 
beckoned her in. 

“Here, little Dorle, the pastor has just gone 
off into a doze, and I am well-nigh worn out 
with nursing, for he will have none but me 
to give him his food. Come now, you may 
sit by him and watch him for an hour or so, 
and wake me if he wakes and wants me. I 
know I can trust you, little maid.” 

Dorle received this commission as a high 
honor, and only wished that Lene Lebrecht 
had been at hand to hear Grethe’s words. 
She sat down beside her father’s bed, which 
Grethe had arranged with such skillful hands 
that it had actually an aspect of comfort, 
and watched there like a little mouse, until 
the sick man stirred in his uneasy slumber, 
and words like these came from his lips: 

“My dear, you shall have a garden to do 
what you like with. Cabbages in one comer, 
beans in another, and a nice bed of straw¬ 
berries under the south hedge. When the 
summer evenings come you and I will sit 
there, little wife, and we will have straw¬ 
berries out of our own garden. I wish I had 
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some now, I am so thirsty and tired; and where 
are you, Dorothea? I thought you were by 
my bed. Why are you gone, when I want 
you so much? Ah, it is those evil Croats that 
have driven you away; and I must lie here 
and cannot look for you!” He was springing 
up in his delirious frenzy, but the movement 
seemed to awaken him, and he fell back again. 
“What am I saying? She is at rest in the 
quiet God’s acre by the church, where no 
evil can touch her any more. The souls of 
the righteous are in the hands of God—safe 
—safe.” 

And he lay back on his pillow, quieted by 
the magic of that thought, so that his eyes 
closed and he grew tranquil again. But little 
Dorle, listening with all her eager childish 
ears, had grasped only one thought, which 
came home to her with intense reality, namely, 
that father was hot and thirsty, and wanted 
strawberries out of the garden at home. 

“And I’ll get them for him,” she said to 
herself. “I know my way, and I’ll show Hans 
and Lene I can do some good after all. It’s 
just strawberry time, I know; and I can creep 
into the garden at night when everybody is 
asleep, and get the strawberries and creep 
out again. To think of Lebrecht’s Hans say¬ 
ing I daren’t! Great good-for-nothing as he is!” 
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Poor little Dorle! Childish and ignorant as 
she was, there was a whisper in her mind, 
if she would have listened to it, saying, “Don’t 
go without leave. Ask Mother Grethe or 
Master Lebrecht first.” If she had only 
obeyed that whisper, what trouble would have 
been spared her, and what anxiety would have 
been spared those who loved her! 

But Dorle did not listen. She wanted to 
prove to Lebrecht’s Hans that she was braver 
than he was, and to Lebrecht’s Peter that 
she was not a mere baby; and so she made 
up her little mind to make the experiment. 
When she and Max lay down that night on 
the straw in their corner of the tent. Max 
went to sleep at once; but when all was quiet 
Dorle rose cautiously, felt for the opening of 
the tent, and crept out. She had no trouble 
about her clothes, for Dorle only wore two 
garments, a sort of linen shirt with sleeves, 
and ove!r rt a dark blue home-spun frock 
without sleeves; and these served her for the 
night as well as for the day. As for shoes and 
stockings, she never thought of wearing them 
except on very great occasions, and then 
found them very uncomfortable. 

A group of men were collected beside the 
spring. Lebrecht was there, and Peter, and 
Dorle knew that if either of them should see 
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her she would be scolded and sent back to bed, 
for Lebrecht looked upon the Pastor’s Dorle 
almost as one of his own children, and would 
not have scrupled to chastise her for her 
good if she had done anything very naughty; 
so she hid herself in the shade of the tent till 
they had all gone out; she even had sense to 
wait until they were well out of the Wolf’s 
Passage, and then Dorle flitted across the 
moon-lit ground, crept into the shades of the 
wood, through the thick darkness of the Wolf’s 
Passage, and came out into the more open 
part of the wood, where the cows were tethered. 
Dorle was not in the least a nervous child; 
but she had one fright, for she saw something 
white gleaming between the trees, and for a 
moment she was desperately afraid that it 
was a fairy, or kobold of the woods dancing 
in the moonlight; and that, thought Dorle, 
would be worse than a Croat! However, she 
soon found that it was only Lebrecht’s white 
cow Snowbell, and with a sense that she was 
glad that Hans had not seen her stop and 
tremble at the sight, Dorle marched on bravely 
toward the village. 

It was a good hour’s walk, even for Dorle’s 
active little bare feet, and by the time she 
drew near the Parsonage the moon was nearly 
set. Everything was not quiet in the village. 
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however. A sound of tipsy singing came out 
of old Lisbeth’s cottage, and a dance was 
evidently going on at the “Red Lion.” That 
fiddle sounded just like blind Klaus’s, the 
village fiddler, whom the butchej said he had 
seen drowned in the river. Dorle listened to 
the notes with great interest, and would have 
liked to creep up the street and look in at 
the windows of the “Red Lion,” as she and 
the Lebrechts had done many a time before 
on a village holiday. “But no,” said the 
little maid to herself, shaking her head sagely, 
“I will only get father’s strawberries, and 
then go home at once like a good girl. I wish 
it was not so dark though. Here is the place 
in the palings that Max and I always got 
over. But how odd! half the palings are 
pulled down!” And finding no obstacle in 
her way, Dorle marched straight into the 
garden, every step of which she knew so well 
that the darkness of the night was no reason 
against her finding her way from one spot 
to the other. 

“Two or three cabbage-leaves will be the 
thing,” said Dorle to herself, and she groped 
her way to the cabbage-bed, or rather the 
comer where the cabbage-bed had been. Noth¬ 
ing was there but a few stubs, which had once 
been cabbages; and Dorle, reflecting that she 
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could put the strawberries in the skirt of her 
frock, “which is so old already that another 
stain or two won’t matter,” gave up the quest, 
and walked on toward the strawberry-bed. In 
order to get there she had to cross the grass 
plot under the apple-tree. It was very dark, 
but Dorle marched on fearlessly, until, as she 
was just under the apple-tree, she struck her 
foot against something warm and live that 
lay exactly in her way, and fell forward, with 
a cry of fright and horror, over the prostrate 
form of a Croat soldier, who was sleeping 
in the grass with his shaggy cloak drawn over 
his head. 

The next moment Dorle felt both her ankles 
seized, and knew she was a prisoner. 
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Dorle was a courageous little girl, but she 
never forgot the terror of that moment. She 
was too much frightened to cry; she could 
only gasp in dread as the Croat called out 
roughly, “Hollo! whom have we got here?” 

“O please!” she began faintly, as her utter¬ 
ance came back, and she found herself pinned 
down to the ground by a heavy hand. At the 
same moment three or four more Croats, one 
decidedly the worse for drink, came out of 
the house which had been the little girl’s 
home, and one said, “What’s up, Eckart? 
Some fun, I expect, for I heard a girl scream 
just now.” 

“I’ve taken something prisoner, and want 
to look at it. Bring a light.” 

There was some delay in doing this, and 
a scuffle ensued, in which one of the soldiers 
boxed the other’s ears for being too drunk 
to hold the lantern; but at last the lantern 
was brought and Eckart, now fully awake, 
held it to the face of his little prisoner. 
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“Pah!” said one of the Croats, “it’s only a 
towsle-headed child after all. Wring its neck 
for making all this disturbance.” 

“Who are you, and what are you after here, 
child?” said the other in a very drunken voice, 
which Dorle could hardly understand; but a 
kick from the other Croat—not Eckart—who 
was still sitting on the ground, aided her 
undertaking. 

“Please, I’m Pastor’s Dorle,” said the clear 
childish voice. 

“Ah, that was the mule of a man that Kempe 
threw into the millpond, and we all threw 
stones at him when he tried to get his head 
up. So you came to look for the pastor in the 
horse-pond, did you? ha, ha, ha!” and a ohorus 
of horse-laughs arose at this very excellent joke. 

“No, sir,” said Dorle, “I didn’t come to 
look for him, because he’s safe in the Thom 
Fortress. I came to look for some straw¬ 
berries for him because he’s ill. Please, sir, 
mayn’t I take the strawberries and go back? 
they do belong to me and Max!” 

Dorle’s voice faltered here into tears, and 
another tremendous laugh followed. 

“So this little animal comes out of the 
Thom Fortress we’ve heard so much about! 
You’d better have stayed there when you got 
the chance. I say, Eckart, we’ll have some 
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rare fun with her to-morrow. I vote we hang 
her up by her hands to this apple-tree, and 
pelt her with stones to see which gets most 
shots at her nose. I’ve done that before now; 
it’s quite a work of skill, because they wriggle 
so as they hang.” 

“You won’t do it this time, then. She’s my 
prisoner, and I won’t have it done,” said 
Eckart. 

“Ho, ho! ha, ha! He’s getting soft-hearted!” 
said one of his companions. 

“I’m not getting soft-hearted, as you shall 
find if you don’t look out,” replied Eckart. 

“You are; why else should you stand in the 
way of our bit of fun?” 

“I don’t care to use up my booty directly 
I get it, as you do. There’s use in everything, 
and I mean to make use of this child!” 

“Use! What use is there in children?” 

“Well, if nothing more, I can swop her to 
some other fellow who fancies your game next 
time I find my stomach empty and no chance 
of pay.” 

Terror at last gave Dorle words. “O please, 
please,” she cried, “don’t hang me up to the 
apple-tree, and I will be very, very useful. 
I can do all sorts of things; I can knit you 
stockings, and I can spin, and I can sew. In¬ 
deed, indeed, I can.” 
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“You can?” said Eckart, gruffly. “Why, 
you are a baby.” 

“No, no,” said Pastor’s Dorle, more plead¬ 
ingly and less resentfully, than she had spoken 
when Hans said the same thing. “I’m not a 
baby; I’m seven years old come September; 
I am, really.” 

“Are you!” said Eckart, in a considering tone. 

Some one remarked upon this that Eckart 
meant to bring her up till she was old enough 
for him to take her for a sweetheart; upon 
which Eckart kicked him. Cuffs and kicks, 
however, were the ordinary courtesies of life 
among the Croats, and no one thought much 
of them. 

“I’ll tell you what I will keep her for, 
though,” he said, when something like quiet 
had again been restored. “You know I was 
the best part of a year laid up with that wound 
I got at Stralsund; and I can tell you it’s no 
joke to lie in a dirty hospital month after 
month looking at bare walls, and pain running 
all over you if you move, and nothing to 
think of but parsons and nurses’"tales about 
Black Kaspar and such. Well, there was an 
old man there who told me a charm that 
would quite certainly prevent such a thing 
happening again, and I made up my mind 
to try it if ever I got the chance.” 
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“Ah!” said Eiler, “I knew a man who never 
got so much as a scratch all through the Battle 
of Nordligen, because he wore the head of a 
bat next his heart in a purse of black cat- 
skin.” 

“And I,” said Rubitz, “knew a man who 
had a charm given him written in bat’s blood 
on a bit of new parchment, which had this 
rhyme, ‘Black Kaspar, help me; my body and 
soul I give to thee.’ They said that no one 
could be killed who wore that, only the charm 
did not work till after a day and a night, so 
that if he was killed in the first twenty-four 
hours Black Kaspar took him straight, body 
and soul; so no one liked to put it on for the 
first time just on the eve of a fight.” 

• “And did your man find it answer?” 

“Well, no. He put it on just before we 
turned in at night, when, as we thought, the 
enemy was nowhere near; and sure enough 
that very night there was an alarm and a 
surprise, and Red Fritz was killed in the 

skir mish.** v 

“Bad for him,” said Eckart. “Well, I don’t 
go in for that kind of thing; we soldiers have 
not got such a blank score against our souls 
that we need throw away what little chance 
we happen to have.” 

“Then what’s yours?” 
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“Why, if you can get a shirt made out of 
linen yam spun by a maiden under seven years 
old, and then laid under the altar cover while 
three masses are being said, you may be quite 
sure never to get a wound again. Now that,” 
said Eckart, “is what I call the right sort of 
a charm. It can’t hurt your soul, or put you 
in Black Kaspar’s power more than you are 
already, for Black Kaspar don’t disturb him¬ 
self about innocent little maidens that are not 
old enough to know what wickedness is, and 
he don’t like whatever has had the priest’s 
blessing over it, either.” 

“Ah, but Black Kaspar don’t mind meddling 
with black Lutheran heretics like these, who 
have never even been christened.” 

“You lie about that,” said Rubitz. “I 
saw one of them christen a baby one day; 
he had been a bit roughly handled himself, 
for he died of it that night; but all the same 
he christened the baby, only he did it in Ger¬ 
man instead of Latin.” 

“That makes all the difference,” said Eiler, 
with the air of a man who is learned in theo¬ 
logical points: “Black Kaspar don’t understand 
what’s said in German, only in Latin.” 

“Then how does he understand the rhyme 
Rubitz told us about?” said Eckart. “That 
was good German as ever I heard. German 
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or Latin, it’s all one so long as the meaning’s 
right.” 

“But Lutherans are not Christians,” per¬ 
sisted Eiler; “I know they ain’t.” 

“Ain’t they, though?” said Eckart. “Let’s 
ask this one. Here, little one, do you call 
yourself a Christian or not?” 

“Yes, please sir,” said Dorle, somewhat 
under the impression that she was to be put 
through her Catechism. 

“There, you see!” said Eckart triumphantly. 
“And you can spin?” 

“Yes, please sir.” 

“Then,” said Eckart, slapping his thigh, 
“Black Kaspar fly away with me if you don’t 
spin me a Victory Shirt, little one, before 
ever I leave this place!” 

Poor little Dorle! She knew better than he 
did how much thread had to be spun for a 
shirt, for she had been engaged for the last 
three years on spinning thread which was to 
go toward a shirt for her father, and had not 
yet been completed. 

“I will spin as much as ever you like if I 
may go back to the Thom Fortress,” she 
said. “Mother Grethe will help me; it will 
take me such a long, long time to spin it all 
myself.” 

L “If any one spun it but a little girl it 
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would not be a Victory Shirt,” said Eckart. 
“Come now; you’d rather spin upon a Victory 
Shirt than be hung up to the apple-tree and 
have stones pelted at your nose?” 

“O yes!” said poor little Dorle. 

“Well now, understand. You’re my pris¬ 
oner, and I could hang you up to the apple- 
tree, but I won’t, if you’re a good girl and 
spin my shirt. But if you’re idle, or try to 
run away, here’s the apple-tree, and there are 
the stones. Do you understand?” 

“But what will you do with her?” said 
Eiler. 

“O, I shall give her to old Rika to look 
after and keep her to her work. Rika will 
do anything for an extra dollar or so when I 
get my pay. But for to-night we’ll tie her 
up to this tree.” 

And before long a rope was passed round 
the bough of the apple-tree, one end knotted 
firmly round poor little Dorle’s waist. It 
was long enough to allow her to lie down, and 
her captor soon afterward went indoors with 
his comrades and left her there alone. 

Poor little maid! the first use she made of 
her solitude was to burst out into a passion 
of crying, with fright, sleeplessness, and ex¬ 
haustion. When the crying had relieved her, 
other thoughts came. “Our Father will take 
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care of me,” said Pastor’s Dorle to herself. 
“I dare say he is looking at me through those 
star-holes in the sky, and he will send the 
pretty white angels to keep the Croats from 
hurting me, for Mother Grethe says he never 
lets anybody really hurt his little children. 
But then they do kill people sometimes. I 
wonder how that is? 0 1 know! they don’t 
really hurt them then, for the beautiful angels 
come and carry away their souls, and the 
Croats can’t get at them then.” And then 
Dorle said this little prayer: “Please, Our 
Father, if the Croats want to hurt me, let 
the pretty white angels come and carry away 
my soul so that they can’t get at me. And 
I’m very sorry I didn’t ask Mother Grethe 
before I came, and I won’t do it again, though 
I didn’t think it was so very naughty, and I 
will be a good girl always.” 

And Dorle’s eyes closed and she went fast 
asleep, her head pillowed on the rough bark 
of the old apple-tree; nor did she wake till 
the sun was high in the sky, and her first day 
of captivity had begun. 
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CHAPTER VI 
In the Trap 

Old Rika was one of the numerous women 
among the camp followers of the Croat reg¬ 
iment. It was one of the miseries of Germany 
during the Thirty Years’ War that every 
regiment of fighting men brought in its train 
sometimes as much as double its own numbers 
of idle men, women, and children, who lived, 
as the regiment itself lived, by plunder ex¬ 
torted from the unhappy peasants of the towns 
and villages where they were quartered. Old 
Rika had been a camp follower all her life, 
and was not very choice in her language or 
in her behavior, but she believed as firmly 
in the virtues of the Victory Shirt as Eckart 
himself; and partly out of friendship for him 
(he had saved her son’s life in a fight), partly 
out of hope of the dollars which he promised 
her when his pay came, partly because she 
thought she could make the child useful to 
her in other ways, she promised to take Pastor’s 
Dorle and to keep her strictly to her work of 
spinning. 
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So Dorle was put under old Rika’s charge, 
and led to the hut where the old hag lived. 
A fierce-looking, dirty, ill-spoken old woman 
she seemed to poor Dorle, and a blow with 
her came more readily than a word. However, 
she gave the child a piece of black bread and 
a mug of milk, and Dorle was not so utterly 
miserable yet that she was not very glad of 
her breakfast. 

Then old Rika went to hunt up a spinning- 
wheel in the village, and all the camp chil¬ 
dren crowded in to see the little girl who was 
to spin the Victory Shirt, and not only to see, 
but to torment her. They teased her, they 
pinched her, they put out their tongues and 
made faces at her—in fact, they did every¬ 
thing that a set of untaught, half-savage 
children could do to annoy a helpless little 
creature atjtheir mercy; at last one boy took 
up a knife and threatened to cut off Dorle’s 
head. It is true that he really only cut off 
her two long braids of hair, but the poor 
little child really thought he meant to do 
what he said, and was half dead with terror 
when Rika came back. A few blows from a 
stout stick laid on with no light hand quickly 
dispersed her persecutors, and breathing again 
once more, she followed Rika as a deliverer, 
and heard the door locked behind her with 
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joy, when she was left alone with her spinning- 
wheel and a bundle of carded flax ready for 
spinning. Perhaps it was as well not to in¬ 
quire whether that flax had ever been paid 
for, or who might be its rightful owner. 

Dorle was very industrious that morning, 
and grew quite happy over her work. When 
Eckart looked in to ask how his little prisoner 
was doing her work, he did not find a tearful, 
sullen child as he expected, but a pair of trust¬ 
ing blue eyes raised to his with a smile. 

“Look, Mr. Croat,” she said, proudly. “I’ve 
done all this to-day. There, you see I can 
be some good after all!” 

Now Eckart, though a Croat, and accus¬ 
tomed to see cruel things done without pro¬ 
test, and possibly at times to share in them 
himself, was not by nature a cruel man. 
Whether he would have been content to let 
the better part of his nature have its way 
had his comrades been there cannot be said, 
but certain it is that little Dorle’s fearless 
greeting softened his heart, and he said: “Well, 
little one, you are a good child, I see. Stop 
a bit,” and out of his pocket came a large 
piece of bread and some early apples. Dorle’s 
eyes brightened at the sight. 

“O thank you, Mr. Croat!” she said, pro¬ 
ceeding to devour them, for she had an ex- 
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cellent appetite. He looked at her as she 
did so, and seemed to find some pleasure in 
the sight. Taking things was a more common 
sensation with him than giving them. 

“I thought you must be kind,” said the 
little girl after a pause, with her mouth full 
of apple (Dorle’s manners were not perfect), 
“because you wouldn’t let the others hang 
me up to the apple-tree and pelt my nose.” 

Eckart hardly knew what to say. He was 
not so much accustomed to be thanked as to 
be gracious in his acknowledgment. 

“And I won’t, if you are a good girl, and 
spin nicely,” he said, gruffly. 

“But won’t you let me go home? I would 
spin the shirt for you there, indeed I would.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Eckart, shaking bis 
head after a little pause. Those pleading blue 
eyes made him quite inclined to let the child 
go; but then, how his comrades would laugh 
at him if he were so soft-hearted as to give 
up all chance of the Victory Shirt. 

“Mother Grethe and Lene would help me. 
They would spin the shirt quicker than I 
should, all by myself.” 

“That kind of shirt would be no use. It 
will do me no good unless it is all spun by a 
little maid under seven years old, and then 
I shall never be hurt when I go into a battle.” 
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Dorle looked wondering, but fully believed 
the information. 

“Yes,” went on Eckart, “then, if a bullet 
were to come bang up against me, if I had 
the shirt on, it would not come through it, 
and I should not be killed.” 

“Would the angels stop it?” said Dorle. 

“Yes,” said Eckart; “I’m pretty sure it’s 
the kind of charm that angels have to do 
with rather than the other sort.” 

Dorle did not understand in the least what 
he meant, but thought that his answer meant 
yes to her question. 

“So now, you see, I’ve saved you from 
being hung up to the apple-tree, and your 
nose pelted, you must do this work for me. 
And if you are a good child, you shall have 
some more apples to-morrow.” 

With that Eckart swaggered away, and 
little Dorle returned to her task. 

But she had now been at work for three 
hours, and the novelty of the task was over. 
Dorle wanted to run out and play; she was 
tired of spinning, and tired of solitude; she 
tried to unlock the door, which was fast, and 
she climbed up to the window, which was 
not made to open, and saw the boy who had 
cut off her braids of hair sitting opposite to 
it, eating bread and cheese; he made a horri- 
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ble grimace when he saw her, and Pastor’s 
Dorle climbed down again. Then she went 
back to her wheel and spun a little more, 
then she sat down on the floor and began to 
wonder what Max was doing, and what they 
would think had happened to her; and whether 
the little Lebrechts would be sorry, and what 
Mother Grethe would say. And then Dorle 
lay down and sobbed as if her heart would 
break, poor little thing, till she was quite tired 
of crying, and fell asleep. Old Rika found her 
asleep when she came in, and awoke her with 
a not very gentle kick, telling her that she 
would have no supper for being so lazy as to 
go to sleep in the daytime. And so poor 
little Dorle lay awake half the night crying 
with hunger and misery, and began to feel all 
the bitterness of captivity. 

Another long solitary day followed. Again the 
child was locked up with the spinning-wheel; 
and used as she was to running about in the 
open air, the confinement and closeness of the 
little room made her feel sick and giddy. She 
could not eat her black bread that night, nor 
the next morning either; and Eckart did not 
appear with his apples as he had promised, 
though she looked for him with the expecta¬ 
tion of despair. On the third day she could 
hardly spin at all, she felt so stupid, and her 
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head ached so much; and Rika threatened 
that she should have a good taste of the big 
stick if she did not work. The old woman 
bolted the door and went out, and Dorle 
tried to spin, but it was of no use, the thread 
kept on breaking in her hands, and she sat 
down and leaned her head against the wall, 
feeling too ill even to care if Rika did beat 
her when she came home. 

Suddenly the door opened, and old blind 
Klaus, the fiddler, put his head in. “St—st,” 
said he, “is Pastor’s Dorle there? Run, child; 
the street is empty. Quick; I will bolt the 
door after you.” 

Dorle revived with the hope of freedom, 
and sprang up. She slipped out with one 
grateful cry to the fiddler, and ran out into 
the street—away from her prison, away from 
heir hateful spinning. Would it be best to 
turn up by the side of the “Red Lion,” or by 
the church wall? It must be by the “Red 
Lion,” for there were some Croats lounging 
at the door, and Dorle did not dare to pass 
them. She slipped up the passage at the 
side, and was taking to the utmost speed of 
her little bare feet when there came a yell 
behind her, and turning her head she caught 
sight of the boy who had cut off her braids 
at the head of a troop of other camp children 
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in full pursuit. Dorle flew, but it was of no 
use; she had no chance against the long legs 
of her pursuers; and breathless, half fainting, 
and terrified, she was hauled back to her 
prison by her tormentors, where, at the door, 
stood old Rika, in a fury of passion, with her 
big stick in her hand. One or two heavy blows 
fell on the poor little girl’s shoulders, but she 
hardly felt them; even the angry old hag 
could not go on with her punishment when 
the victim fell forward unconscious out of 
her grip, just as if she were dead. 

“There’s an end of the Victory Shirt,” she 
grumbled, as she cleared the cottage of the 
camp children, and laid the unconscious child 
on tie heap of dirty sacking in a dark corner 
which served both her and Dorle for a bed. 
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CHAPTER VH 
A Rough Nuhse 

“Eckart! Karl Eckart!” shouted a coarse 
blowsy girl to the group of Croats at the 
“Red Lion.” “You’re wanted.” 

Eckart came forward slowly, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe. 

“Old Rika bade me tell you she don’t think 
you’ve much chance of your Victory Shirt. 
That little fool of a spinning baby is dead, 
or next door to it. She ran away this morn¬ 
ing, and Rika beat her when she came back; 
and I suppose Rika beat her pretty hard, for 
she took and went off in a fit.” 

Eckart muttered an oath, and walked off in 
the direction of Rika’s cottage. Now he was 
very much interested in the completion of 
his Victory Shirt; not altogether so much be¬ 
cause of its virtue in charming away bullets 
as because he had several bets upon the sub¬ 
ject with his comrades. They assured him 
that he would never get it done by a baby 
like Dorle, and he was equally positive that 
he would. Of course no difference of opinion 
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could exist in a Croat regiment without bet¬ 
ting, and the result was that Eckart had 
staked all his next arrival of pay (whenever 
that might be) on the completion of the Vic¬ 
tory Shirt. And bets had to be paid up when 
lost among the Croats, though no one held 
that the same law of honesty was applicable 
to the intercourse between the soldiers and 
the peasants who had to supply them with 
food. 

“Now, then, old hag!” was his not very 
polite greeting to Rika, “so you’ve been beat¬ 
ing the brat to death, I hear. Where is she?” 

“I’ve not been beating her to death, and 
she’s there in the comer if you want her,” 
said Rika, sulkily. 

Eckart went and stooped down over the 
little wan face on the bed. Dorle’s eyes were 
open now, but there was a fixed glassy look 
in them, and two burning spots on her cheeks. 
She looked at him for some time vacantly; 
at last consciousness came into her face, and 
she smiled at him, but the smile was followed 
by an access of quivering terror. 

“Mr. Croat, Mr. Croat, save me! Don’t 
let them hang me up to the apple-tree!” And 
she started up and hid her face against him, 
clinging to him in a fit of convulsive fright. 

“Poor little one! There, nobody shall hurt 
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you!” said Eckart, somewhat gratified by thus 
being hailed as a protector. “I’ll shoot any¬ 
body that tries to—there, there!” 

“Will you? Will you take care of me?” 

Eckart was just going to begin his favorite 
oath about Black Kaspar flying away with 
him, when something in the gaze of those 
innocent blue eyes checked him, and he said— 

“Little one, God help me, I will.” 

Something in his own voice as he spoke 
sounded more solemn than he meant it to be. 
Dorle gave a long breath of relief and fell 
back upon he*' pillow of rags, still holding 
Eckart’s hand. 

“I wonder,” she said presently, “if the 
angels will come soon? I asked Our Father 
to let them.” 

“What for?” said Eckart. 

“To take me away, so that Rika shouldn’t 
beat me, and those cruel children shouldn’t 
pinch and frighten me any more.” 

“Do you mean to die, little one?” 

“Yes, of course I should have to die first, 
you know, but nobody would mind that.” 

Eckart did not feel so sure of this last 
sentiment. 

“But you don’t want to die—a child like 
you,” he said. 

“No, I didn’t when I was happy, with Max 
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and Mother Grethe, but I do now,” said 
Dorle, with a little quiver in her voice. 

Eckart was not more soft-hearted than his 
training and life would have led one to expect 
him to be; but something .touched his inmost 
soul when Dorle’s weak little voice said these 
words. He thought of the sturdy little maiden 
who had come after the strawberries only 
three days ago; and three days of imprison¬ 
ment and terror had changed her into this 
poor little suffering creature, longing for death. 
The change struck him to the heart; and it 
was his doing. If Eckart could have done 
away with the last three days, he would have 
set the child free to make her way back to 
the Thom Fortress; and he even began now 
to think if it could not be managed yet. There 
was that bet, to be sure. 

“I say, little one, how long will you take 
to get well?” he said. “Can you stand, do you 
think, or run about if you try, or are you too 
ill?” 

“Would you let me go home if I could?” 
said Dorle, with a new and reviving hope. 

“Let us see what you can do.” 

Dorle sat up, and then rose from the bed, 
staggering a little giddily as she did so. “I 
can walk; see, I can,” she said; “only my 
head feels so odd, and the things go round so. 
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O Mother Grethe!” And with this cry Dorle 
put her hand to her head, and Eckart was 
only just in time to catch her from falling 
heavily on the stone floor in another faint. 
Without another word to old Rika he lifted 
her in his arms, and carried her to the old 
soldier who acted as regimental surgeon on 
the ground that he had once been apprenticed 
to an apothecary. His surgery was of the 
roughest, but he had some common sense 
about him. 

“The child has got a brain attack from 
fright and ill-treatment,” he said. “She may 
get over it if she is kept quite quiet and alone 
in a dark room, with somebody who will be 
kind to her and soothe her when she is fright¬ 
ened. If she gets any more frights she will 
die.” 

“I can’t have her die,” said Eckart. “I’ve 
got bets on something she is to do for me 
that I can’t afford to lose.” 

“Very well, then, I will bleed her, and that 
is all I can do.” 

Accordingly he bled her, happily for her 
not very severely, and Eckart carried her 
back in his arms, slightly more conscious, to 
Rika’s cottage, where he informed the old 
woman that he intended to stay to nurse 
the child till she got better. 
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Rika grumbled, and told him pretty plainly 
that she had no desire for his society; she 
could look after the child. Eckart replied 
that it was not so much the child as the Vic¬ 
tory Shirt that was upon his mind, and that 
it was plain that if Dorle was not to be fright¬ 
ened she must not be nursed by Rika. 

Eventually a compromise was agreed to. 
Rika thought she could borrow a tent from 
the camp stores and pitch it in the garden 
belonging to the cottage of which she had 
taken possession. This was done. Eckart 
removed Dorle into it, and installed himself 
there as head nurse—certainly a new expe¬ 
rience for the rough Croat soldier. 

He was very much afraid lest any of his 
companions should suspect the soft place in 
his heart, which made him really a most 
watchful and tender nurse to the little girl; 
and he gave out so repeatedly that this solic¬ 
itude for her was due to the bets on the Vic¬ 
tory Shirt, that it might have made some 
people suspect the true state of the case had 
it not been that human kindliness was much 
rarer, as well as reckoned more shameful, in 
the regiment than avarice. 

The first thing that Eckart was aware of 
in pursuing his novel task was a strange sort 
of interest in it which came into his mind. 
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and made it really more enjoyable to him to 
sit in the tent with Dorle, and smoke his pipe 
there, than to lounge with his comrades at 
the “Red Lion.” He was gratified, because 
when she awoke in a fright, as she usually 
did after a doze, she seemed reassured by his 
presence; she would stretch out her arms to 
him and say, “Mr. Croat, you vnU take care 
of me?” with an appealing tone in her voice 
which made him feel almost as if he had tears 
in his eyes like a great girl, as he put it to 
himself. When he gave her milk to drink she 
always thanked him in a sweet weak little 
voice, and her blue eyes looked so gratefully 
at him that he was more than once impelled 
to give her a kiss. But Dorle thought that 
quite natural, though the Croat felt it a most 
unwonted action, and felt quite ashamed of 
it afterward. Then at night, when the poor 
little overstrained mind wandered, and she 
fancied herself sometimes running in the woods 
with Max, sometimes pursued by the camp 
children, sometimes in terror of old Rika, 
and when the poor little voice went up in a 
wild cry, “Please, please, Our Father, don’t 
let the angels wait long before they come!” 
it was curiously delightful to Eckart to find 
that his voice could soothe her, and that when 
he held the little frame firmly in his strong 
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arms, the little head would nestle against his 
shoulder, the wide, terrified eyes would close, 
and Dorle would sleep. One night, when 
she was at the worst, he walked about the 
garden with her for four or five hours, carry¬ 
ing her like a baby in his arms, because he 
found that the moment the motion ceased the 
delirious fright and wandering came on again. 
But that was the turning point of the attack. 
Toward morning Dorle went off into a really 
sweet, wholesome sleep, and Eckart never 
appeared to answer the morning roll call be¬ 
cause he was fast asleep himself on the floor 
by her side. However, discipline in such little 
matters as this was not strictly enforced when 
the enemy was nowhere within fifty leagues, 
and Eckart’s apology was at once accepted 
by the ensign in command, who took a great 
interest in the bets on the Victory Shirt. 

Then came a few days of convalescence, 
during which Eckart saw with a pleasure be¬ 
yond that afforded by pipes, beer, or gambling, 
how the color came back to Dorle’s thin little 
white cheeks and the strength to her limbs. 
One day, when he came back and found her 
crying, he discovered that it was not so much 
home-sickness as that she was so hungry; he 
went then and there into the first peasant’s 
cottage he came to, and extorted from the 
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miserable wretches, under the threat of un¬ 
heard-of penalties if they refused, a junk of 
smoked raw ham, which he carried back in 
triumph to Dorle. Her appetite was not 
dainty, and she eyed the ham with great 
pleasure and rejoicing, while Eckart could 
hardly be persuaded that she could not get 
through it all, and that he must help her. 

However, the calls of nature seconded Dorle’s 
persuasions, and he sat down by her side, 
while she put her hands together and devoutly 
said her grace before beginning to gnaw at 
the savory morsel. He was just putting his 
own ham to his mouth when she looked up 
gravely at him, and said, “Mr. Croat, you 
have forgotten your grace.” 

Mr. Croat looked sheepish, and somewhat 
inclined to laugh. 

“We don’t say grace, little one,” he said. 

“O, but that is rude,” said Dorle; “we 
ought always to say ‘Thank you’ for every¬ 
thing, and particularly when the good God 
gives us such nice things to eat. I haven’t 
had ham for such a long time!” 

Eckart began to wish that he had got the 
ham in some other way. 

“Well, I won’t be a rude girl,” went on 
Dorle, with a smile, “and I’ll say ‘Thank you’ 
to you as well, Mr. Croat; you are always so 
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good to me! And do you know, I have been 
thinking a great deal about the Victory Shirt. 
I want to make it for you, you know, so that 
the angels may keep the bullets away when 
you put it on; but it would take so much 
time for me to spin it all fresh! And then I 
remembered that I know where the thread 
is that I’ve been spinning for father’s shirt. 
Mother Grethe buried it when we went to 
the Thorn Fortress. She said there would 
be enough if I spun four skeins more. But 
I’m sure father would like me to give it you, 
because he won’t go anywhere where there 
are bullets, you know, as he isn’t a soldier, 
and you will.” 

“And did you spin it all yourself?” 

“Yes,” said Dorle. “Mother Grethe made 
me do it all. She said she had spun her father 
a shirt before she was seven, and that I ought 
too, and so she never touched the thread 
except now and then to get it out of a mess. 
And we put it in a jar, and Max dug a hole 
in the cabbage-bed and we put it in. So 
don’t you think that if I was to spin the other 
four skeins, that would do for the Victory 
Shirt? I can spin a skein in a week.” 

Eckart thought of his bets, and rejoiced to 
think that he had a better chance of them than 
he had imagined. 
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“You really do want me to spin you the 
Victory Shirt?” said Dorle, a little doubt¬ 
fully. “Because, you know, I should like 
best to go back to the Thorn Fortress; but 
Mother Grethe says we ought never to be 
ungrateful when people have been good to us; 
and you have been so very good to me, dear 
Mr. Croat!” and Dorle laid her soft cheek 
against Eckart’s hand. “So I will spin you 
the skeins, and I won’t try to run away, if 
you will let me stay with you, and not with 
Rika, till I have done them. I will be so good 
if you will! And then you will let me go back 
to the Thom Fortress, won’t you?” 

Eckart readily promised this, feeling, how¬ 
ever, that he should be extremely sorry when 
his little prisoner had earned her liberty. 
Meanwhile, however, she was happy and con¬ 
tented, a prisoner on parole; and the camp 
children let her alone now, for Eckart had 
found her boy persecutor prowling about near 
the tent, and had thrashed him so severely 
that he could not walk for three days afterward. 

Her grateful little heart made her try to do 
all she could to make her dear “Mr. Croat” 
as comfortable as circumstances would admit, 
so far as Dorle’s views of comfort went. She 
was a handy little thing, and she knew how 
to skim his soup and keep it hot for him. She 
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also washed up his plate and mug and cleaned 
his knife, with such evident pride in her 
own housewifely accomplishments that Eckart 
thought her a more wonderful child than ever. 
And as for himself, it was strange how much 
more gentle he was, and how much less coarse 
and profane his language was when he was 
with Dorle than at any other time. The 
strength of helplessness and dependence was 
working upon his nature as the strength of 
brute force could never have done. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Petek Turns Up 

So little were the pastor’s children looked 
alter while Grethe was occupied in her duties 
of nursing, that it was not until the afternoon 
after the night of her departure that Dorle’s 
absence excited any surprise. And that same 
evening, after nightfall, blind Klaus’s little 
grandchild, Minchen, appeared in the Thom 
Fortress, and told the assembled peasants how 
Pastor’s Dorle was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Croats, and how they were going to shut 
her up in prison and feed her on nothing but 
bread and water till she had woven all her 
hair into a belt which was to keep off bullets 
from the soldiers who had taken her. Minchen 
had seen one of the camp boys cut off her 
hair, and her grandmother’s spinning-wheel 
had been taken for her to spin with, so what 
reasonable doubt could there be that the 
story was true? 

Grethe went about her work with a white 
face and a sick heart that afternoon, praying 
that her little Dorle might die rather than be 
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left in the hands of the cruel Croats, or grow 
up neglected and miserable in the wretched 
life of the camp followers. Max lay half the 
afternoon crying on the grass for the loss of 
his little sister. Lebrecht’s Peter and Hans 
crept down to the village to see if they could 
find where Dorle was imprisoned, then and 
for many nights following, but it was of no 
use; and at last they came back with the 
news that Dorle was at the point of death, 
and that blind Klaus’s Minchen said she would 
not live till the morning. 

After this it was nearly a fortnight before 
Minchen, who got casually knocked down and 
hurt in the street by a couple of the Croats, 
was able to creep up again to the Thom Fort¬ 
ress; and when she did, it was to say that 
Dorle was quite well again; she had seen her, 
and the Croat who was taking care of her 
was very kind to her, and when she had done 
her spinning he would let her go home. Great 
was the relief to the kind hearts in the Thom 
Fortress to hear that the child was alive, but 
the story about letting her come home when 
her spinning was done was evidently not to be 
believed by any one. The pastor was now 
recovering, and both he and Grethe were most 
anxious that the little girl should be brought 
back at once, and Lebrecht’s Peter volunteered 
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to go down and see if lie could see anything 
of the child, and bring her back, if possible, 
by force. 

Peter was well instructed by Minchen 
in Dorle’s whereabouts. The weather had 
changed, and a heavy rainfall had made 
Eckart think a house better than a tent; so, 
by the help of a friend among the officers, 
he had got a little room in the house which 
had been Lebrecht’s for himself and Dorle, 
where Dorle could spin. He had put a bolt 
on the door, that when he went out Dorle 
might keep herself and her spinning-wheel un¬ 
molested by his comrades; and she was never 
to open the door unless he came back, when 
he gave a knock of a peculiar kind, agreed 
on between them. Dorle’s wits were sharpened 
by necessity, and she found the bolt a great 
protection; for though a certain sort of rough 
honor among the Croats would have prevented 
them from actually ill-treating Eckart’s prop¬ 
erty, they might, and very likely would, have 
teased and frightened her a good deal. 

But in the evening, when it grew dark, he 
let her run out in the garden to get some fresh 
air, and remained himself within earshot of 
her voice should she call for help. At these 
times Dorle would perch herself on a bit of 
wall and hold conversations in whispers with 
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Klaus’s Minchen, or any other of her old 
playmates who yet remained in the village, if 
they came prowling round their ruined homes, 
as often happened, in hopes of picking up 
something eatable from the Croats’ waste. 
And hither, one starlit evening, Minchen 
brought Peter Lebrecht. 

“Dorle! hurrah!” he said; “I never thought 
I should find you so easily. Come along; put 
your best foot foremost, and we shall be back 
in the Thom Fortress in no time. Come 
along!” 

Dorle made one joyous motion as if to 
spring off the wall into Peter’s arms, and then 
drew back sorrowfully. 

“I can’t,” she said, dolefully: “I’ve not 
done my spinning yet.” 

“Spinning, rubbish,” said Peter. “What 
business have those wretches of Croats to 
expect you to spin for them? Come along, 
a!nd you shall never touch a spinning-wheel 
again if you don’t like, little one.” 

“But I must,” said Dorle; “I’ve promised. 
O mayn’t I go and ask Eckart if I may go? 
if he says I may, I will.” 

“Stuff and nonsense,” said Peter. “I tell 
you your father and Grethe say you are to 
come. Come along. No, not a word to the 
Croat, unless you want me hung before an 
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hour’s over. Come along, I say. Don’t you 
see you are losing all tte time?” 

Still Dorle hesitated, and at last burst into 
a fit of sobbing. 

“I can’t go till I have done my spinning. 
I’ve promised not, and father wouldn’t tell 
me to if he knew Eckart has been so kind to 
me. He nursed me when I was ill, he takes 
care of me now, and I must finish the Victory 
Shirt for him, so that the angels may turn 
away the bullets when they come near him. 
When I have done it I will come home. I 
should like to come home now. O I should! 
but I mustn’t, Peter dear, indeed I mustn’t.” 

In her eagerness Dorle had raised her voice, 
and a couple of Croats, roused by the sound 
of voices, had crept near the comer and one 
pounced upon Peter as he was leaning against 
the wall. The boy wriggled and tried with 
all the strength of his strong young limbs to 
escape from their clutches, but he was one 
boy against two men, and in a very short 
time he was laid on his back and tied hand 
and foot, while Dorle’s screams and entreaties 
that they would not hurt Peter speedily 
brought her defender, Eckart, to her side. 

Peter would not speak, but Dorle explained 
sobbing that it was only that Peter had come 
to find her, and to tell her that her father 
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wanted her to come back. “O don’t hurt 
Peter, please don’t hurt Peter. You know, 
dear Eckart, he didn’t know how kind you 
are to me always, and I wouldn’t go with him 
till I had finished your shirt!” 

Peter’s captors were very unwilling to give 
up their prey to Eckart, who claimed him on 
his side as having come to rob him of his 
Victory Shirt. The quarrel, he said, was his, 
and so was the prisoner, and whatever fun 
they might any of them get out of putting 
him to death to-morrow ought to be his and 
not theirs. He gave Dorle a reassuring nudge 
as he spoke, and she gripped his fingers tightly 
in return. She understood that he meant to 
save Peter. 

Peter heard, however, and his blood ran 
cold. He was a brave lad, but the prospect 
of being tortured to death as “fun” for the 
Croats made him feel sick and faint with 
horror. He shut his eyes and tried to say 
his prayers; but the words he caught in the 
altercation between Eckart and his comrades 
seemed to ring in his ears and take away all 
his sense. Suddenly the matter was brought 
to a conclusion by the appearance of the 
colonel on the scene in a very bad humor. 
He had just heard news he very much dis¬ 
liked, and he was in a mood to vent his wrath 
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on anything and anybody who came in his 
way. 

“Now then, good-for-nothing knaves that 
you are, all of you! I wonder what you think 
discipline means, any of you. The eight o’clock 
bugle went half an hour ago, and not three 
men out of the whole regiment are in their 
quarters. Get in every man Jack of you, or 
by heaven I’ll hold a court martial to-morrow 
morning and have you all marched in file be¬ 
tween two rows of musketeers and every tenth 
man picked off, that I will!” 

The two soldiers grumbled out excuses to 
the effect that they were only doing justice 
on a rascally peasant boy whom they had 
caught prowling on their premises, and Eckart 
lifted down Dorle from the wall and prepared 
to go in, leaving Peter to his fate. 

“Well, you can lock him up somewhere for 
to-night, and punish him to-morrow,” said the 
colonel. “Put him in the cellar, and draw the 
bolt. He’ll be safe enough. And see here. 
You’ve been drawing it too strong, all of you, 
with these peasant knaves. I sent out for a 
wheaten loaf for my dinner yesterday, and 
they said there was none in all the village; 
and yesterday a mad woman shot at the 
general himself, because she said she would 
rather die than see such things go on every 
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day. And I expect they’ll try to pick off me 
next, so I won’t have you play any more pranks 
with this fellow to put their backs up still 
more. Lock him up, and starve him for a 
day or two; that will do him no harm.” 

So Peter was lugged off and deposited in the 
cellar of his own father’s house, and Dorle 
followed with Eckart, crying bitterly under her 
breath, while she told him when safe in his 
own little room how Peter had come to fetch 
her back to her father, and how she would 
not go until the Victory Shirt was finished, 
because she had promised. And now Peter 
would be killed, and it was all because of her! 

Eckart comforted her by telling her that he 
would manage somehow to get Peter off. 

“But O, dear Eckart,” said Dorle, with a 
little after-sob in her throat, “you are so kind 
and good, why do you live with such cruel, 
wicked men?” 

“I can’t choose who I’ll have to mess with. 
They don’t ask me before they come into 
the regiment.” 

“But why do you stop in the regiment at all? 
Why don’t you go home to your father?” 

“I’ve got no home,” said Eckart sadly, think¬ 
ing of the little cottage in the Bavarian vil¬ 
lage where he had run about a merry barefoot 
child until the day when the Walloons came 
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and killed his father for trying to defend his 
property, while his mother tried to escape 
with him to beg her way to the nearest town, 
but died on the road of cold, starvation, and 
sorrow. “I’ve got no home, and no father 
to go to. My father’s dead long ago, and my 
home’s burned.” 

“Is it? Then you have only got Our Father 
in heaven. But never mind, he takes the best 
care of us all. See what care he has taken 
of me, sending me you to take care of me!” 
and Dorle climbed on Eckart’s knee, and 
nestled her head against his shoulder. 

“I’m not good enough for him to take care 
of me, little one,” said Eckart, rather sadly. 

“0, but he takes care of people when they 
are not good. I know such a nice story about 
that—about the boy who was naughty, and 
spent all his father’s money, and had to feed 
the pigs. Shall I tell it you?” 

And Dorle told him the story of the prod¬ 
igal son, in her own childish words, and long 
after she was asleep, Eckart lay awake think¬ 
ing, “Can there be any way for me to be a 
good man as that blessed baby says? Day 
after day I hate this evil life more and more, 
but where is the way out of it? I must starve 
if I leave the army, for where is there work 
to be had for a man in this war-time, when 
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every one is ruined and starved? And yet— 
and yet—it might be almost better to starve 
than to live the way I do, by torturing the 
peasants out of their little pittances, and such 
like. Why, even this child here, I can’t keep 
her without putting that boy’s neck in peril, 
who, after all, only came to fetch her back 
to her father; and right too, if he knew how 
we live here. I’ve half a mind to go and let 
him out, and send her back with him. But 
then—the Victory Shirt—why she will have 
spun the thread in another fortnight, and that 
is thirty dollars into my pocket at the least. 
Besides,” he looked down at the little sleeping 
face in the comer, “I can’t spare her yet— 
the only thing that ever loved me except my 
poor Mops. No, not to-night. I’ll see what 
I think about it by daylight to-morrow.” 

And Eckart rolled himself up in his cloak 
and went to sleep. 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Friedlanders 

The reason of the colonel’s ill-temper was 
this: he had just heard that another regiment 
was to join the Croats at Aspach; and this 
other regiment was one which ranked higher 
than the Croats, being, in fact, the bodyguard 
of the Duke of Friedland, Wallenstein, thence 
called Friedlanders. Military etiquette re¬ 
quired that the regiment of highest rank 
should have their choice of quarters in the 
village, whether the Croats had already occu¬ 
pied them or not; and the colonel was very 
cross at the notion of turning out of his com¬ 
fortable quarters in the best room at the 
“Red Lion.” He was also very doubtful as 
to the appearance which his men would present 
before the Friedlanders. He had been lax in 
discipline, and drill and such matters had 
been suffered to take their chance; and now, 
when there was a possibility that Wallenstein 
might command his regiment himself, it was 
very annoying to think that all the colonel’s 
chances of promotion might be lost by the 
disorderliness of his men. 
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He determined at least to do all he could 
to get his men into good order before the 
Friedlanders arrived; and from the first bugle 
onward until noon all the Croats were kept 
busy with matters of uniform, evolutions and 
drill, so that Peter was left in his cellar, and 
Dorle in her little room, with no sight either 
of protector or enemy. At noon the Fried- 
landers arrived, and the Croats were drawn 
up in line to receive them; but the colonel was 
half angry, half relieved to find that Wallen¬ 
stein himself was not there, and that the 
colonel of the regiment had been left behind 
at his last quarters sick of fever. The dis¬ 
cipline of the Friedlanders in the matter of 
marches and drill was much superior to that 
of the Croats, but their idea of liberty when 
they were set free to find themselves new 
quarters in the village was much the same as 
that of their predecessors. 

The colonel’s own idea was to keep his 
Croats from coming to blows with the Fried¬ 
landers over the matter of quarters, and there¬ 
fore kept them standing under arms till nearly 
sunset, during which time Eckart grew more 
and more anxious as to what would happen 
to his little Dorle. How he cursed his own 
folly and selfishness in not following the im¬ 
pulse of his better nature and setting her and 
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Peter free the night before! He made up his 
mind that if only he could find her safe when 
he returned to his quarters he would send 
her off then and there, whatever it might 
cost him. He had full opportunity of ruing 
his folly during those long hours in which he 
stood in the ranks shouldering his musket, 
and was almost desperate enough with anxiety 
to think of shooting himself should he find 
that any harm had happened to his little 
maid when he could get back to his quarters. 
But even when the Croats were dismissed, 
Eckart was not free. His company was told 
off as a detachment to fetch supplies from a 
village ten miles or so distant, and his implor¬ 
ing attempt to get himself let off was promptly 
quashed by the captain in charge, who had 
received a warning from his superior officer 
for being far too easy with his men, and was 
consequently very sulky. 

So poor Eckart found himself marching 
away from the village with no notion as to 
his little maid’s fate, and a horror of all the 
possibilities of danger, one more awful than 
another, that came surging through his mind. 
He had not spent his life in a Croat regiment 
without knowing far too well what barbarities 
his comrades could perform. 

But we must go back to Dorle. 
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Eckart had brought some bread and milk 
for her breakfast before he went off to his 
drill, and the little thing set herself to her 
task with wonderful steadiness considering 
what a baby she was. But then she had two 
spurs to her industry—the thought of getting 
back home to Max and father and Mother 
Grethe, and the pride of making the Victory 
Shirt which would really keep her dear Eckart 
from being hurt by the bullets. Dorle had 
not the least doubt in her mind as to the 
efficacy of her work. She was not anxious 
about Peter; Eckart had promised her that 
he should not be hurt. So she spun her thread 
virtuously, and in the intervals of her work 
nursed the rude wooden doll which Eckart 
had made her, and so went on very happily 
until the afternoon was wearing on, and a 
tramping of soldiers’ feet, and the noise of 
rough guttural voices, made her hope that 
Eckart would be with her directly. 

Some one, however, banged at the door 
with the butt-end of his musket in a way very 
unlike Eckart’s cheerful tap, and as Dorle 
shrank into a comer and began to cry instead 
of undoing the bolt, he simplified matters by 
hammering in a panel. Dorle, frightened out 
of her wits, crept under the straw which 
formed her bed, and the soldier, looking round 
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and perceiving nothing more interesting than 
a heap of straw and a spinning-wheel, passed 
on in search of worthier game. Dorle could 
not think what was happening, or where 
Eckart was; she only sat crouching in her 
comer wondering what was going to happen, 
and whether Peter had yet been let out. At 
last another Friedlander looked in and caught 
sight of her, and drove her downstairs before 
him, telling her to get out; another at the 
door barred her way, and the poor little girl 
stood crying in the passage, mystified by their 
rough teasing and the absence of Eckart, 
until another voice from the garden called out 
imperiously, “What is that noise? Come here, 
little one.” 

The speaker was a very smart officer in 
the most splendid uniform Dorle had ever 
seen. He was Captain Spitzer, of the Fried- 
landers, and he was smoking a pipe and sipping 
some beer at the same time, but, like all the 
Friedlanders, officers and men alike, he was in 
a very bad humor. For several weeks under 
Croat rule had so thoroughly exhausted the 
supplies of the village that there was nothing 
left to pillage, and instead of the pleasures of 
unlimited robbery, it seemed doubtful whether 
the Friedlanders would get anything better 
than black bread for their supper. This on 
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the very first evening of taking up their quar¬ 
ters in a new village was perfectly insuffer¬ 
able. 

What was still more aggravating to their 
tempers was that the few miserable peasants 
who still lingered about the village excused their 
inability to produce either food or treasure out 
of the gutted houses and put it upon the ground 
that the owners had taken refuge in the Thom 
Fortress. They might have some buried treas¬ 
ure, or they might have taken it with them; 
anyhow, no one who was left behind knew 
anything of it. When questioned whether 
they knew the way into the Thom Fortress, 
it was wonderful with what unanimity all 
asserted that they never had been there. 
Lebrecht, the carpenter, had made the place, 
and had kept the secret to himself. In fact, 
several weeks of oppression had taught the 
people of Aspach to tell lies so plausibly that 
no one could tell by their faces that they were 
not speaking the truth; and the treasures con¬ 
cealed in the Thom Fortress rose in value 
with every fresh mention of them, until Cap¬ 
tain Spitzer made up his mind that it would 
be quite worth while, for the sake of the plun¬ 
der to be had by it, to attack the Thom For¬ 
tress and rout out the “rats” who had taken 
refuge there. 
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Something in Dorle’s look as she stood in 
the passage gave him the idea that she was 
something superior to the camp children; her 
face and hands were fairly clean, though her 
hair was rough and towsled, for though Eckart 
was not very particular about her toilet, Grethe 
had brought her up to think it wicked to 
begin to spin without washing her hands, 
however grubby she might make herself at 
other times. Possibly she belonged to Aspach, 
and could give some information about the 
Thom Fortress. So Captain Spitzer called her 
to him, and she obeyed, trembling. 

“Now then, child,” he said, judicially, “where 
do you belong to?” 

“To Mr. Croat Eckart, please,” said Dorle, 
with a curtsey. 

“Are you a camp child?” 

“No, sir; I’m Pastor’s Dorle.” 

“What! the pastor of this place? And where 
may he be?” 

“In the Thom Fortress, please sir.” 

A group of men had clustered round to hear 
the colloquy, and a shout of approval greeted 
the child’s answer. 

“We shall get at them now, never fear. 
Hurrah for the rats; we’ll smoke them out 
and shoot them down if they resist.” “It’ll 
be bard for us if we don’t make them find 
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their tongues and give up their treasures,” 
said a confused murmur of voices. 

“And you know the way into the Thorn 
Fortress, little one, don’t you?” said Spitzer, 
with a frown to silence the soldiers about 
him. Dorle nodded. “I want to go there, 
and if you’ll show me the way, you shall have 
a pretty new frock and a silver penny.” 

But Dorle had not gone through so much 
experience of life during the last few weeks 
for nothing. She had heard the soldiers’ re¬ 
marks, and she guessed that the “rats” they 
spoke of had two legs instead of four; and 
into her mind came the promise she had given 
Lebrecht when he took her into the Thom 
Fortress. She fingered her blue skirt ner¬ 
vously, and her face grew red, while tears 
came into her eyes. 

“Please, I mustn’t show you the way. I 
promised Mr. Lebrecht I wouldn’t; and the 
Good God would be angry if I broke my 
promise.” 

“O nonsense,” said Spitzer. “Why, don’t 
you know you must do what you are told, 
little one? Did you ever feel a leather strap 
across your back?” 

Dorle burst out crying. 

“What is more, you will feel one very soon 
unless you show me the way into the Thom 
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Fortress to-morrow.” And one of the soldiers, 
to illustrate his captain’s meaning, unbuckled 
one of his own straps and gave Dorle a sharp 
stinging stroke over the shoulders with it. 
She cried out, and they all yelled with laugh¬ 
ter. 

“I’m Eckart’s little girl! He won’t let you 
hurt me!” she cried, writhing with pain and 
terror, and struggling to get away. 

“Eckart’s a good chance of finding his little 
girl in a state she won’t much like to-morrow, 
if she is so obstinate,” said another of the 
Friedlanders, pricking the child with the point 
of his pike. “Look here. If you don’t do what 
you are told to-morrow, we shall put you on 
the spit and roast you for our dinner; I like 
little girls for my dinner very much, they are 
as good as sucking pig.” 

At this magnificent joke all the party roared, 
and poor little Dorle cried. 

“Shut her up somewhere to-night, and let 
us have her out to-morrow,” said Spitzer. 
“She’ll have come to her senses by then.” 

The cellar was of course the handiest place, 
and there Dorle was thrust in, her tormentors 
not having yet found out that there was any¬ 
thing alive in the straw at the further end, 
whither Peter had crawled and where he had 
hidden himself when the Friedlanders came in. 
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It was a great relief to her, poor child, when 
Peter’s voice whispered to her: “Dorle, is that 
you? Come to me. What have they put 
you in for?” 

Dorle sobbed out under her breath the occur¬ 
rences of the last six hours, and how Eckart 
was gone, and the other soldiers were going 
to roast her for their dinner to-morrow unless 
she showed them where the way into the 
Thom Fortress was. 

“That’s their game!” said Peter, grimly, and 
lay thinking. 

“And I am so hungry!” said Dorle. 

“Well, there are some apples here under 
the straw,” whispered Peter. “A private heap 
of some Croat’s, I suppose; and you may give 
me a bite to each of yours, Dorle, for those 
brutes have tied my hands so tight I can’t 
lift them to my mouth, and I’ve had to eat 
the apples off the ground like a pig out of 
a trough. I say—you haven’t got a knife in 
your pocket?” 

Dorle had not even a pocket, much less a 
knife in it. 

“That’s unlucky; I could get out if only I 
had a knife to set my hands free; that is, I 
think I could, if the stone is not too heavy. 
Can you undo the knot? Perhaps you can,” 
he added, with sudden hope. 
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Dorle toiled at the rough cord with her 
little fingers, but made no impression upon 
the firm knot, which defied all her efforts. 
Peter tried to help her by advice, cricking his 
neck over his shoulder to try and see how the 
knot was tied; but it was just where he could 
not see it, and Dorle’s labor ended only in 
vexation of spirit and bleeding fingers, while 
Peter remained as firmly bound as ever. 

“And now,” said Peter, when they had 
finished their apples, “let us talk very seriously, 
Dorle, about what is to be done. But mind, 
we must sit quite close together and whisper 
as low as we possibly can.” 

Dorle lay down by his side on the straw, 
with her face touching his, and they began 
to talk. 

“Do you think, Peter, they will really kill 
me if I don’t show them the way into the 
Thom Fortress?” 

It did not enter Peter’s mind to mince 
matters to comfort Dorle. He took a mel¬ 
ancholy view of the situation himself, and had 
a very slight opinion of the humanity of the 
new regiment. 

“I dare say they will,” he said with a sigh. 
“It seems a pity, doesn’t it, little one? But 
that is nothing to what it would be to the 
shame of betraying all the others. We won’t 
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do that, you know, please God. You won’t, 
Dorle, will you?” 

“I won’t what?” said poor little Dorle. 

“You won’t show these brutes the Wolf’s 
Passage, even if they kill you for it. Mind 
you don’t. Do you see? If they kill you and 
me, there are only two of us, and the rest 
are safe; but if we show them the Wolf’s 
Passage, no one is safe. So if I possibly can 
hold out, I mean to; and if they do kill us, 
perhaps they may get in a rage and knock 
us on the head at once; but if not, it’s all 
one so long as they don’t find their way into 
the Thom Fortress. Do you understand?” 

Dorle nodded. 

“Then promise, Dorle.” 

“But when people hurt you very much it 
seems as if you must say what you don’t want 
to,” said poor little Dorle. 

“Never mind,” said Peter. “You can help 
it if you wifi, and you must. I know it’s hard 
on a poor little mite like you, but then it would 
be harder on all the rest in the Thom For¬ 
tress. Better us two than all of them. That’s 
what I mean. We shall have saved them by 
it, you know.” 

Dorle was quite quiet for a minute; then 
she whispered, “Like Jesus Christ, Peter. I 
think he will be pleased with us for trying 
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to be like him, and perhaps he will take care 
of us and not let the bad men hurt us very 
much before they kill us.” And poor Dorle 
gave a noiseless little sob. She had learned 
to cry silently, poor child, since she had lived 
in Croat barracks. 

“Don’t cry,” said Peter, tenderly, stroking 
the little maiden’s cheek. 

“I didn’t mean to, only Eckart will be so 
very sorry if he finds they have killed me!” 

Peter did not feel at all the same solicitude 
about Eckart’s feelings as Dorle did, and was 
silent. 

Not long after the two young prisoners were 
both sound asleep, forgetting all the miseries 
of the day past and the more awful terrors 
of the morrow to come. 
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CHAPTER X 
The Rescue 


Eckart’s night was not by any means 
so peaceful as Dorle’s. He was wild with 
anxiety as to what had become of his little 
maid, and he had no effectual means of know¬ 
ing. The Friedlanders were very particular 
about military regulations, and a sentinel was 
posted outside the house, who would make 
no reply to Eckart’s questions about Dorle, 
but swore at him as an impudent, greedy Croat, 
who had eaten himself lazy on good thing s 
ever since he came to Aspach, and had left 
nothing for better men. Eckart restrained his 
wrath with difficulty, and lounged about as 
sulky as a bear until the Friedlander sentinel 
was relieved by another, who proved to be 
more communicative. From him, by the help 
of his last pipeful of tobacco, Eckart learned 
the account of Captain Spitzer’s interview 
with Dorle; how the child was locked up in 
the cellar, and how Spitzer had promised his 
men a splendid merrymaking, and that they 

should be let off a morning’s drill if they 
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got drunk, supposing that the capture of the 
Thorn Fortress proved a really good haul of 
plunder for them. 

“And how are you going to take it?” said 
Eckart, dissembling his sulkiness so ill that 
perhaps it was well that the sentinel’s senses 
were somewhat muddled with drink. 

“O, as to that, once let us find the way in, 
and all will be easy. We know how to get 
hold of plunder as well as you.” 

“But if the girl does not choose to betray 
her kinsfolk?” said Eckart. 

“She’ll do it fast enough when we’ve pricked 
her a bit with our pikes, never fear!” was 
the reply. “Besides, she’s a baby; she won’t 
know what she’s doing.” 

Eckart walked off abruptly, rather to the 
surprise of the sentinel. He marched down 
the village, out into the wastes which had 
been fields of corn and flax, and threw himself 
down on the weedy grass, which was all that 
was growing there now. What was this strange, 
horrible, confused feeling that overpowered the 
big, strong Croat for the first time in his life? 
He tried to ask himself why he should mind 
so much; why he would ten times rather stand 
before a file of musketeers, with their muskets 
all pointed at him, than think of little Dorle 
tortured by Friedlander pikes into doing what 
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was most hateful to her; why he could not 
go and get drunk, and forget his misery in 
Bavarian beer, as he had so often done be¬ 
fore; but he could only sob like a child, in 
impotent paroxysms of grief, alternating with 
fierce fits of rage, expressed as a wild Croat 
naturally would express them, in foul and 
horrible curses. He only knew that some¬ 
thing stronger than all the evil influences that 
had been working in him for twenty years 
or more had come into his life, and that the 
inmost recesses of his soul were stirred to 
their depths by the remorse and anxiety which 
he felt at the thought of anything happening 
to the baby girl he had learned to love. And 
yet how helpless he was! What could he do? 
People prayed sometimes in great need; not 
Croats, for the most part; but yet there could 
be no harm in trying. Eckart stood up, took 
up his bearskin cap, and bared his head to 
the quiet moonlit sky. What should he say? 
He had heard Dorle say her prayers; but what 
was good for an innocent baby like her would 
not do for him. Driven by necessity at last, 
he did what might have seemed grotesque, 
but what was only natural to him. He began 
his prayer with a military salute—that came 
to him instinctively; then he said aloud, “Lord 
God, I don’t know if it is allowed for a Croat 
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private to speak to you. But it is not for 
myself; it is for my little maid. I would not 
ask it for myself; but if you would save her, 
and get her back somehow to her friends 
without harm! And if you would, I’ll make 
no bargain for myself. You may do what 
you will with me if you save her. Amen.” 

Having said this, Eckart felt somewhat 
comforted, and set forth to go back to the 
town, pondering how Dorle might be saved. 
Suddenly it came into his mind as clearly as 
possible what would be at least feasible if 
he could manage it. Close to the room which 
Captain Spitzer had, on the staircase of Le- 
brecht’s house, there was a great eight-day 
clock, the same which Frau Lebrecht had 
bewailed on leaving the village for the Thom 
Fortress. It did not go, for the Croats had 
taken out the works and sold them for old 
brass and iron; but the case was there, and 
Eckart had once hidden in it to frighten two 
of his comrades in a white sheet, when they 
were all three in exceedingly good humor with 
each other. If only he could slip into the 
passage and hide in the clock-case, he could 
at least see what would become of Dorle; and 
if they were attempting to torture the child, 
he would rush out and knock Spitzer down, 
and take his chance of execution himself. 
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It might give the child time to escape. “It 
certainly is very odd,” thought poor Eckart, 
“but I’d be shot willingly if any one would come 
and tell me first my little maid was safe. 
And yet if I’m shot, what good would it do 
to me if she’s safe or not? But all I know is 
that I’ll do my best to save her or die!” And 
Eckart set his teeth hard, and clenched his 
hand upon his dirk-handle, wishing he had 
brought his pistol with him. 

He took off his heavy boots, crept bare¬ 
footed toward the back of the house, across 
the garden where he had captured Dorle. 
The garden-door opened with a bobbin and a 
latch; he lifted the bobbin noiselessly, and 
entered. The wooden stairs creaked under 
his weight; but the Friedlanders were asleep, 
and the sentinel was pacing outside in the 
street. He groped for the door of the clock- 
case; he turned the handle, it opened, and he 
got in. There was just room for him to stand. 
The light of the summer morning was break¬ 
ing, and he knew the Friedlanders would be 
up soon; for the discipline of Wallenstein’s 
own regiment was very different from that of 
the wild Croats. 

Captain Spitzer got up better-humored than 
he had gone to bed. Some good coffee and a 
loaf of white bread had somehow been pro- 
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cured for his breakfast; and as he sat in sol¬ 
itary grandeur in his quarters, smoking his 
enormous German pipe, he thought of the 
child whose help was needful in order to secure 
him the plunder which his heart longed for, 
and he shouted out: “Sergeant!” 

“Yes, Herr Captain.” 

“Bring me up that child you put in the 
cellar last night.” 

“Yes, Herr Captain.” And the sergeant in 
another moment lugged in a lingering, re¬ 
luctant, sobbing little creature, ragged, un¬ 
washed, and uncombed, who certainly did not 
look like either he'roine or martyr. She was 
crying piteously, under her breath, and her 
little grimy fists thrust into her eyes did not 
improve her appearance. 

“Now then, leave off crying this instant!” 
said the captain, peremptorily; but Dorle only 
sobbed the more. Spitfcer gave her a kick, 
but still she cried. 

“Pardon, Herr Captain,” said the sergeant, 
“but if I might speak—” 

“Well?” 

“I had brothers and sisters once, and, be¬ 
ing the eldest, I had to keep them in order; 
and I know you can’t get anything out of 
them by frightening them out of their wits. 
If you were to give her a mouthful of food, 
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now, she’d soon tell you what you want. I’ll 
be bound she’s half starved.” 

“Well, I don’t mind trying that way first,” 
said Spitzer, pushing a lump of bread and 
some coffee over to the poor little prisoner. 
At the sight of food Dorle’s piteous crying 
ceased. She was very hungry, poor child! 
And she stood up and devoutly said her grace 
in a voice which was quite intelligible, though 
spoken with sobs. 

Spitzer was beginning to say something to 
her as soon as she began to eat, when the 
sergeant said, “Let her finish first, Herr 
Captain., You’ll get no sense of her that 
way.” 

“Be off to your own business, and leave 
me to deal with her,” said Spitzer, sharply. 
“I’ll ask for your advice when I want it.” 

The sergeant retired to his comrades, some¬ 
what irate, and prophesied that Spitzer would 
throw away the best chance he ever had by 
not taking advice from a man old enough to 
be his father as to how to deal with a Lutheran 
baby. Spitzer, however, took the sergeant’s 
advice, and said no more to Dorle until she 
had finished her breakfast; then he said: “Now, 
child, attend to me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Dorle, very much alarmed 
at the sight of this fierce man, with hard, cruel 
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eyes and twisted moustache, and the corners 
of her mouth began to quiver. 

“Now then, if you are a good girl and do 
what I tell you, you shall have a new frock 
and a silver dollar all to yourself.” 

Dorle put her finger into her quivering little 
mouth. 

“I only want you to show me the way into 
the Thom Fortress. Of course I can get in 
sooner or later just the same without you; but 
it will make it a little quicker if you show me 

the proper way. And if you say, No-” 

Spitzer’s voice grew savage, rather inten¬ 
tionally than because he was actually in a 
rage yet—“or if you don’t show me the right 
way, or if you play any of your Lutheran 
tricks upon me. I’ll kill you! Do you know 
what that means?” 

Dorle nodded her head; but she took her 
finger out of her mouth, and her lips left off 
quivering. Baby as she was, something had 
come into her heart which made her brave 
to suffer, and conquered her childish fear. 

“Well, will you do what I tell you, or will 
you be killed?” 

“I’d rather be killed, please,” said the 
tremulous baby voice. “I mustn’t show you 
the Wolf’s Passage; I promised not to.” 

“And why not, you little fool?” 
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“Because then they would all be hurt, and 
it would be naughty to get them hurt instead 
of me. But please, please don’t hurt me very 
much when you kill me!” And Dorle put her 
hands before her eyes. 

For a moment Spitzer felt compassionate, 
and an impulse came over him to let the child 
go; but greed prevailed. She was afraid of 
pain; a touch of pain might shake her resolution. 

“We don’t kill without hurting, my dear,” 
he said, with a brutal laugh. “Shall I show 
you what it feels like?” Taking up his pike 
from the wall, and holding the child’s arm 
with his other hand, he deliberately pricked 
her with the point; not enough to wound her 
seriously, but enough to draw blood, and to 
hurt the soft little flesh very much. 

Dorle struggled and shrieked—a heart-rend¬ 
ing shriek of agony, which still took the shape 
of resolve. 

“No, no! I won’t. O don’t hurt me so! I 
mustn’t! I promised I wouldn’t! Don’t! O, 
why don’t the angels come? O Eckart, Eckart, 
save me!” 

For as she spoke an angel of rescue had 
come. Eckart rushed into the room, seized 
Captain Spitzer, saying— 

“Fly, Dorle! Get away home! Run as fast 
as ever you can!” 
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And Dorle’s feet, winged with terror, did 
fly. She heard a pistol go off as she escaped, 
and fancied that Spitzer was shooting at her; 
the sound only hastened her steps the more. 
She rushed through the garden, sprang through 
the gap in the palings, reached the road just 
as a cart was passing by, the present owner 
of which was going up toward the forest to 
cut firewood for the Friedlanders. Stahl recog¬ 
nized Dorle, and hauled her into the cart 
without another word; only he hastened on 
his horses, and the poor little heroine, little 
by little, recovered her breath and her senses 
as the cart rumbled on along the rough white 
road. 

The struggle between Spitzer and Eckart 
did not last over two minutes. At the first 
moment Spitzer was too much surprised at 
the suddenness of the attack to shout for help. 
When he wrenched himself free from Eckart’s 
hand, and got his pistol out, Eckart’s object 
was still to prevent him from using it, and 
so to gain time for Dorle, rather than to do 
anything which by making a noise would bring 
the other men to the rescue. Eckart was 
unarmed except for his pistol, and that he 
could not use while both his hands were en¬ 
gaged in holding Spitzer. But at last Spitzer 
was able to fire, and that with such success, that 
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Eckart dropped heavily on the ground, shot 
through the shoulder. At the sound the ser¬ 
geant and various other Friedlanders rushed in. 

“What is it?” 

“A mad Croat,” was Spitzer’s reply. ’ “There 
he lies. Is he dead, sergeant? I think I must 
have done for him.” 

“No, he is not dead,” said some one; “he 
is breathing still; he has only fainted. He 
is coming to.” 

“Reserved for a court-martial,” said Spitzer. 
“Well, he shall have it. See if the surgeon is 
sober enough to come and see to his wound, 
and then shut him into the cellar to prepare 
for his end. It will put an end, I should hope, 
once and for all, to the insolence of these 
beggarly Croats.” 
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CHAPTER XI 
Saved 


Peter lay undiscovered in the cellar all 
that morning, until the door opened and Eckart 
was thrust in, roughly enough for a wounded 
man, without any very careful investigation 
of his accommodation, and the door was 
bolted behind him with the words, “Eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning, comrade, and I 
hope I may be one of the muskets to pick 
you off.” 

“I don’t care,” muttered Eckart to himself, 
“my little maid is safe.” 

“What?” whispered Peter hoarsely, catch¬ 
ing the words, “has Pastor’s Dorle got off?” 

“Aye,” said Eckart; “and who may you 
be that ask for her? Not that lad that came 
to decoy her away from me?” 

“Who else should I be? You saw them put 
me in here yourself, and here I have been in 
the dark, tied hand and foot, I don’t know 
how long, and should have been dead by now 
only by good luck there were some apples 

in the corner,” said Peter, under his breath, 
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not sorry to have a companion in prison, 
even though it was a Croat. 

Eckart made no reply. He was faint with 
his wound, and still more perhaps with the 
rough surgery which had been used upon it. 

“And so Dorle has got away! Without 
letting out the secret of the Wolf’s Passage?” 
went on Peter, eagerly. 

“Aye,” said Eckart faintly. 

“How?” 

“I grappled with the Friedlander captain 
and gave her time to escape; and I’m to be 
shot for it to-morTow,” said Eckart, recover¬ 
ing after a little pause. 

“To-morrow?” 

“Yes. They would have done it to-day, 
but half the Croats are gone foraging to Lach- 
zen, and won’t be back before sunset; and 
those upstart Friedlanders say they mean it 
for an example to the Croats. I wish they 
would do it to-day; I doubt I can’t stand four 
and twenty hours of my hands tied behind 
me with this wound in my shoulder.” And 
poor Eckart groaned with pain. 

“If only I had a knife,” said Peter, “I could 
get us both out of this.” 

“How?” 

“Never mind; but I could.” 

“Well, I haven’t got one.” 
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“Do you see that peep-hole?” said Peter. 

“Aye; what of that?” 

“Can’t you get some fellow to pass you a 
knife through there to get the cord off your 
bad arm?” 

Eckart lifted himself up with difficulty, 
groaning audibly, and looked through the hole. 

“Anybody there?” 

“That Friedlander sentinel asleep, and an¬ 
other fellow.” 

“Make a row then and wake them. Say 
you will go mad if they don’t give you a knife 
to ease the cord from your bad arm.” 

“By Black Kaspar, but you are a sharp one,” 
said Eckart. And summoning all his strength 
he did produce so unearthly a groan that one 
of the Friedlanders awoke and shied his boot 
in the direction of the sound. 

“Be quiet, can’t you, beast of a Croat!” 
said he, with other epithets not altogether 
complimentary. 

“You’d make worse noise if you were me,” 
said Eckart. “They’ve tied my wounded arm 
so tight that I shall go mad long before to¬ 
morrow comes with the pain. Ugh!” 

“Well, I can’t help that.” 

“Yes, you can. I could get that arm free 
if you would only slip a knife through this 
hole. Come, comrade, you may want a kind- 
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ness done for you some day, and you mayn’t 
get it done if you don’t look out and do it 
for me now. It’s like a knife running into my 
shoulder every moment while my bad arm is 
tied back like this.” 

Humanity existed, though in a dormant and 
perhaps crude condition, in the Friedlander’s 
breast. He looked at a small clasp knife, at 
the diminutive hole, and then, irresolutely, at 
the door. 

“Well, you can’t get out, anyhow, for I 
helped bolt the door myself,” he said; and, 
opening the knife, he pushed it, blade first, 
through the tiny opening. It fell down into 
the straw, but Peter writhed himself toward 
it and picked it up with his bound hands. 

“Now, then, we are both safe, please God,” 
said the lad, under his breath, as he sawed 
away clumsily, but effectually, at Eckart’s 
bonds with his own cramped fingers. Eckart 
once free, it was easy work to free Peter from 
his ropes, though his two days’ confinement 
had cramped him so much at first he could 
hardly move, and felt as if he were paralyzed. 

“How are we nearer getting out for this, 
though?” whispered Eckart. 

“We are not nearer till to-night. We must 
wait till it gets dark.” 

“That room is full of Friedlanders at night.” 
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“So it may be, but I don’t want to go through 
that room at all.” 

“How then?” 

“See here, Mr. Croat, this is my father’s 
house and my father’s cellar, and we have a 
way of rolling our barrels in without taking 
them through the house, which we don’t tell 
all the world. But as you are to be shot for 
trying to save Pastor’s Dorle, I don’t mind 
telling you.” 

“I wish you would tell me without such a 
lot of talking,” grumbled Eckart. 

“Well, then, that big stone there will push 
out if you know •which *way it goes. It’s easy 
moved from the outside, but it will want 
your strength as well as mine to move it from 
inside. Still, it can be done, for I have done 
it with my father. But we must wait till 
the dark falls, and all is quiet.” 

“Good,” said Eckart, nodding his head. 

“And if I were you I should try to get to 
sleep and rest before we have our try at the 
stone. I doubt I am not so strong as I was, 
after two days in this hole with nothing but 
apples to eat. If only I could get a good slice 
of black bread, wouldn’t I go at it?” 

Slowly the hours of that afternoon passed 
on, and the evening came. Peter got his de¬ 
sire of a slice of black bread, for a hunch of 
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bread and a pitcher of water was thrust into 
the cellar for the prisoner when evening came, 
and Eckart had no appetite for the bread, and 
left it all to Peter. Then they waited till the 
full tide of evening roystering set in, and when 
the whole of the room was an uproar of drunken 
songs, quarreling, shouting, "Peter nudged his 
companion, and said, “Now, this is the stone. 
One can move it from outside; I don’t see 
why we should not from within.” 

There was just room for Peter to stand 
upright under the stone and to push upward 
with his hands as he did so. He made Eckart 
stand close to him, and whispered, “Now then, 
when I say now, push up with all your might.” 

Eckart’s wound made his left arm useless, 
but he pushed for dear life with his right. 
Peter set his teeth and pushed upward till 
every muscle in his body seemed to be strained 
to the utmost, but not a whit would the stone 
budge from its place. At last Eckart dropped, 
down half fainting upon the ground; he had 
reopened his wound by the exertion, and as 
Peter threw himself down by his side the Croat 
gasped out, “No good; if you got the stone 
up, I could not get out now. I feel as if I 
were dying as it is.” 

“I can’t get the stone up,” said poor Peter, 
who had made so sure of safety that the bit- 
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temess of disappointment was proportionately 
acute. 

Eckart made no answer, and Peter won¬ 
dered if he were really dead. But when in 
the darkness their hands touched, Eckart’s 
closed over Peter’s in a way that showed that 
he was alive, and in half an hour or so the 
faintness passed off as his wound began to 
stanch itself afresh, and he spoke. 

“Never mind, youngster. Make your own 
terms with the Friedlander fellows when they 
come in to look me up. Speak them fair, and 
say nothihg about the little maid, and very 
likely you’ll get off scot free. Say you were 
stuck in here by a Croat who had a grudge 
against you, and that may bother them a bit.” 

“Aye, but that won’t save you,” said Peter. 

“That’s less matter. You see, I’ve saved 
my little maid. I made bold to speak to the 
Lord God about it,” said Eckart, “though I 
did think it was a bold thing perhaps for a 
Croat private, and I said if I could save her 
I didn’t care what he did with me, and so 
I’ve no call to complain. Shooting is a sol¬ 
dier’s death and soon over.” 

“Aye,” said Peter, “but who knows what 
may come afterward?” 

“Well, that must be as it may,” said Eckart; 
“I gave up my part of the bargain when I 
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said he might do what he would with me if 
he would save her, and I’m not one to go 
back from my word.” 

Peter said nothing, and Eckart relapsed into 
silence. Poor Peter! he was both disappointed 
and humiliated; he had made so sure of getting 
Eckart out by moving that stone. Utterly 
baulked, he sat with his head between his 
knees, in deep dejection; and the slow hours 
moved by which were to bring Eckart to his 
doom. 

Hark! What was that? Something outside 
moving? The noise was still boisterous in the 
kitchen, but this certainly sounded like iron 
against stone—a very gentle grating sound, as 
of the prising in of something into a narrow 
space between two stones, in the direction of 
the stone they had tried to lift. Then came 
the sound of the stone being lifted, then a 
delicious breath of cold fresh air into that 
stifling hole, and then a voice whispered, 
“Peter!” 

“Father?” 

“Where are you?” 

“Here!” 

“Anyone with you?” 

“Dorle’s Croat, who has saved her, and is to 
be shot to-morrow for it. You must save 
him too; he is badly hurt.” 
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“Come quick.” 

“I must help this fellow out first.” 

Whatever Lebrecht might think of being 
saddled with a wounded Croat, this was no 
time to debate the point. Eckart was hoisted 
up, between Peter and his father; Peter fol¬ 
lowed, and found himself in the garden in 
the presence of his father and another man, 
who carried Eckart off between them, while 
Peter followed toward an empty shed which 
looked upon the road. 

“How did you know where to look for me?” 
said Peter under his breath, as his father led 
out a horse and set him upon it, behind Eckart, 
with injunctions to hold up the wounded man. 

“Why, that was the question. I’ve been 
down here at night poking about ever since 
you went; but I should never have dreamed 
of your being shut into our own cellar if Pas¬ 
tor’s Dorle had not come home this morning 
and told us all about it.” 

“Then she got home safe?” said Eckart, 
breaking silence for the first time. 

“Safe, yes, God be praised; but as dirty as 
a little scarecrow! Mother Grethe was in a 
fine way; she has been washing and combing 
the child all the afternoon, and I’m not sure 
but what poor Dorle half wished she was back 
again with the Croats. However, she’s a good 
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little maid, for she wouldn’t betray us even 
when they ran the pike through her arm. I 
saw the place myself. A fine way she was in 
about you, when we said you would get into 
trouble for saving her, Master Croat. She 
was ready to come back and give herself up 
again, if I had not promised her to see what 
I could do.” 

Peter, who was holding Eckart round the 
waist upon the horse, felt something warm and 
wet drop upon his hand, and became aware, 
not without considerable amazement, that the 
Croat was actually crying like a child. 
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Dorle and the Kino 

% 

A fortnight had passed since Pastor’s 
Dorle had returned safely to the Thom For¬ 
tress, and the people who inhabited it had 
been terribly alarmed at the notion of an or¬ 
ganized attack upon their place of refuge. 
But none took place, and gradually it oozed 
out through blind Klaus, who heard it from a 
girl who heard it from a Friedlander who was 
courting her, that none such would be made. 
Colonel Terzky, who had been left behind 
invalided, had returned to take command of 
his regiment, and he had put a stop to any 
notion of the kind, telling Spitzer he was not 
going to waste men in an utterly fruitless 
expedition with no warlike end in view, merely 
for a bare chance of plunder. 

Eckart’s wound was healing slowly. He 
spoiled Dorle to her heart’s content, and did 
his utmost to comport himself as a decent 
member of a peaceful society, though he 
naturally found it nearly as hard as a bull, 
however well disposed, would find it to be- 
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have prettily in a china shop. However, on 
the ground of his heroic rescue of the village 
pet, much was forgiven him in this way. 

But at last Dorle and every one else in the 
Thorn Fortress had something else to think 
about. The Swedish army was approaching, 
under the command of their brave king Gus- 
tavus; and if only they would come and drive 
away the Croats and the Friedlanders, the 
people of Aspach might get back into their 
ruined homes before the winter. It was the 
more needful that something of this sort should 
be done, that with all Lebrecht’s care pro¬ 
visions were beginning to run short, and he 
was not at all sure that the pressure of hunger 
might not drive some of his people into the 
Friedlander camp, where they might be urged 
to betray the secret of the Wolf’s Passage, 
and might not keep it as gallantly as Pastor’s 
Dorle had done. Many were the speculations 
as to whether the enemy would risk a battle 
or not; higher grew the hopes of the Aspach 
people as the Swedes came nearer; and at 
last news arrived that the Croats and Fried- 
landers had marched out of Aspach in the 
night, and that the Swedes would enter it in 
the course of the day, with King Gustavus 
among them. 

Lebrecht and the pastor had a talk, in • 
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which it was resolved to send a deputation 
to the Swedes to congratulate them on their 
arrival, and to apologize for the utterly des¬ 
titute state of the village and of the people; 
for a friendly army, though better than a 
hostile one, was something that had to be 
approached with caution in the Thirty Years’ 
War. So the best garments of the assembly 
were routed out of the rather damp boxes 
in which they were beginning to get moldy, 
and Lebrecht in his Sunday coat of bottle- 
green, and his best cocked hat, the pastor in 
his thread-bare stuff gown and black cap, and 
about a dozen more inhabitants, who had 
clothes in which they could make themselves 
presentable, marched down from the Thorn 
Fortress to the village. 

One personage there was in the deputation, 
who went much against Mother Grethe’s wish. 
That was little Dorle, who, it was agreed by 
the community, had a right to go in the depu¬ 
tation as a living proof of the sufferings of 
the Aspachers from the soldiers. Not that 
she was now anything to look at but a clean, 
plump, rosy child; but the wound in her arm 
showed distinctly, though it was nearly healed, 
and she was still the heroine and pet of the 
villagers for her bravery. So Dorle was dressed 
in her blue stockings and buckled shoes (which 
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she wore only on Sundays, and disliked very 
much), and arrayed in a clean white-sleeved 
shirt, with a long blue cloth frock over it of 
Grethe’s weaving, she tripped along holding 
her father’s hand over the long white road 
toward the town. 

At the entrance of the village they were 
stopped by sentinels, who said something 
which Dorle could hardly understand, their 
German accent was so odd, but as they waited 
Lebrecht turned to her and said, “There, little 
Dorle, perhaps thou wilt see the king; that 
will be a fine thing, won’t it?” 

Dorle’s imagination instantly conceived the 
likeness of a king as represented on the packs 
of dirty cards the soldiers gambled with, with 
which she and Eckart had sometimes built 
card houses when she had been recovering 
from her illness; and when the deputation re¬ 
ceived orders to follow a Swedish officer into 
the king’s presence she held her father’s hand 
tight, prepared to see a very awful personage 
with a crown upon his head and a spreading 
robe, holding a scepter in his hand. She could 
almost have found in her heart to cry when 
at the door of the “Red Lion” her father 
loosed her hand, and entering in with Le¬ 
brecht, left her to follow among the rest. 

But where was the king? There were two 
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or three gentlemen talking to Lebrecht and 
her father, but no one with a crown on his 
head at all. Evidently, the king was not 
there, thought Dorle, and more disappointed 
than relieved, she looked about her, and saw 
that one of the gentlemen who was talking 
to her father was sitting down while all the 
rest were standing. He was a very tall, fair 
young man, with long light hair and a light 
tufted beard, and clear blue eyes. His face 
was bright and resolute, but there was some¬ 
thing gentle about it too. Dorle’s camp ex¬ 
periences made her aware that he must be an 
officer; she wondered whether he were a cap¬ 
tain or a major. There was an old man stand¬ 
ing near him with gray hair. Dorle wondered 
why the young man sat while the old man 
stood. She wondered whether the young officer 
combed his hair every day, it looked so bright. 
In fact Dorle wondered about everything until 
she became aware that the young man was 
looking at her, and her father’s voice called 
her. She came rather shyly, but was somewhat 
amazed at being lifted off her feet and set 
upon the Swedish officer’s knee. 

“Well, little one, so you have been a prisoner 
and fared hardly among the enemy?” he said. 
“Now then, I want to hear what they did 
to you.” 
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Dorle pulled up her sleeve and showed the 
scar on her arm. 

“Why did they do that?” 

“Because I wouldn’t promise to show them ■ 
the Wolf’s Passage,” said Dorle. 

“Why not?” 

“Because then they would have got into the 
Thom Fortress and killed people.” 

“Well, but they nearly killed you as it was.” 

“Yes, but the Lord God would have taken 
care of me if they had, you know,” said Dorle; 
“and as it was he took care of me and sent 
Eckart to save me.” 

“Then you thought it better to be killed 
yourself than to let other people be killed?” 

“Of course it was,” said Dorle, turning on 
him with such grave eyes of wonder at the 
question that he bent his head and kissed 
her. 

“You are a good brave little maiden,” he 
said, “and will make a brave man’s wife some 
day. Now then, is there anything you would 
like to have that I can give you, little one? 

A dollar to buy a doll, or a new frock?” 

“I should like one thing much better,” said 
Dorle, her eyes brightening. 

“Well, what?” 

“If I might go and see if I could find the 
linen yam I was spinning for Eckart’s Vic- 
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tory Shirt when the Friedlanders came and 
turned us out!** 

When the history of the Victory Shirt was 
explained, the young man laughed heartily. 
“Little one, you shall go by all means, but 
don’t distress yourself if you can’t find the 
yarn. I doubt you have given your Croat a 
. better gift than any charmed shirt could be. 
What an innocent baby it is!” he added, turn¬ 
ing to the pastor. 

“I am not a baby!” said Dorle, somewhat 
offended. 

“Child,” said her father hastily, “don’t 
speak like that to the king of Sweden.” 

“Are you the king of Sweden? But you 
have got no crown,” said Dorle, looking rather 
bewildered. “You can’t be a real king with¬ 
out a crown.” 

“I left my crown at home in Sweden,” said 
the king. 

“Did you? I thought kings always wore 
crowns except when they went to bed. But 
perhaps it is only the blessed saints who al¬ 
ways wear crowns,” said Dorle, lifting up her 
eyes to the king’s. 

‘Terhaps it is,” said King Gustavus, gently; 
“at least, little maid, I hope you and I will 
both have a crown of that sort some day. 
And now look here”—he took off his light 
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gold chain and put it round Dorle’s neck— 
“this is to remind you of the king of Sweden, 
and to make you sure that he regally is a king 
even without a crown.” 

Dorle threw her arms round her new friend’s 
neck and kissed him; and he, saying “God bless 
thee, little one,” put her down off his knee. 

“Get some one to take her round the village 
to look for her spinning,” he said; “and mean¬ 
while, gentlemen, I hope you will take some¬ 
thing to eat.” After which he rose, bowed, 
and went out. 

Dorle did find a little of her yam in a comer 
under the bed, and bore it home in triumph; 
but her joy was dashed to the ground when 
she showed it to Eckart and Grethe. Grethe 
not only assured her that Christian people had 
no business to deal with Victory Shirts, or 
any such means of safety, which, said Grethe, 
“are as much as telling the Lord God that 
we know better than he does what is good 
for us”; but Eckart backed up Grethe with, 
“Ay, Dorle, little maid, I won’t have any 
more to do with that shirt. If it hadn’t been 
for that shirt I should have set you free to 
run home with Peter the night before the 
Friedlanders came, and I could have shot 
myself with pleasure the two next days when¬ 
ever I thought of it, and I would if it had not 
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been for the chance of saving you. Throw 
the yarn away. I can’t bear to see it.” 

“Nay, give it to me,” said Grethe. “Waste 
is sinful.” 

Dorle walked slowly off, and Eckart was 
silent for a while, then he said to Grethe, “I 
can’t understand it. What makes it happen 
so that a baby like that can wind herself 
round and round one till she can make one do 
what all the regiment could not if they tried all 
day? and till she drives one to give oneself 
up of one’s own will to be shot rather than 
see her little finger hurt? and mince one’s 
words, and stop one’s swearing, and all that 
comes most natural for fear one should harm 
her?” 

“Because,” said Grethe, “love is the strong¬ 
est thing in the world, and nothing can stand 
against it. Love is strong as death, the Holy 
Bible says.” 

“Well, it may be,” said Eckart, “for I didn’t 
seem to be myself all that night when the 
Friedlanders had locked the child up so that 
I couldn’t get at her, and I felt as if death 
would be a little thing compared with saving 
her.” 

“Ay, Master Eckart,” said Grethe, softly, 
“and sure that is what the Lord himself thought 
•when he died to save you and me.” 
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Eckart looked up sharply. “What, mother? 
You don’t mean that the Lord God wants to 
save me as I wanted to save my little maid?” 

“Sure enough he does, Master Eckart, and 
a thousand times more too. Why, if we poor 
creatures could love one another more than 
he loved us, we should be better than he is; 
there, I scarce like to say such a thing, even 
to say it is not true. No, no, his love is a 
thousand times stronger than ours, and if 
you were ready to die for Dorle, the blessed 
Lord did die for you.” 

“But I’ve been a good-for-nothing Croat all 
my life. I’ve never been where I could learn 
anything good. I never knew anyone who 
talked to me of good things except one poor 
wretch we harried to death, till I came across 
my little maid; and she nearly died twice 
through me, the darling!” said Eckart, hot 
drops of emotion standing out on his sun¬ 
burnt brow. 

“And twice the Lord put it in your heart 
to save her. Master Eckart, that your love 
to her might make a man of you. To be sure. 
Why, isn’t it as plain as a pike-staff, that 
it was the Lord God that sent our Dorle to 
you to show you the way to a better life?” 

Eckart made no reply, but hid his face upon 
his arms, and Grethe did not disturb him* 
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Conclusion 

In time the Swedes also passed away from 
Aspach, and the desolated village was left to 
recover itself as it could. Long years of poverty 
had to be faced; half the able-bodied men in 
the village enlisted in the Swedish army for 
the pittance of pay which would keep bread 
in their children’s mouths, and the women 
and girls had to lead the oxen out to plow in 
the furrows, and to reap and harvest the com, 
which when reaped often became the booty 
of roving bands of soldiers. More than once, 
before Dorle grew up, the Thom Fortress was 
again used as a hiding place for the people 
of Aspach, and the Wolf’s Passage again knew 
the tread of fugitive feet; but at last peace 
came again, and Germany began to revive after 
her long torture. The day on which peace 
was proclaimed throughout Germany was also 
the day on which Pastor’s Dorle, now a tall 
blooming maiden of two and twenty, became 
the wife of Peter Lebrecht the carpenter, and 
old Grethe was still living to wish her nurs¬ 
ling joy. 
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And Eckart? 

Nothing had been heard of Eckart since he 
had marched away from Aspach in the Swedish 
uniform. He was a deserter, I fear, according 
to the notions of our day, but Eckart thought 
it no more disgrace to take service with the 
Swedes instead of the Croats than an English 
laborer to work under one farmer rather than 
another. Fighting was the only trade he 
knew; the Swedish army was far more re¬ 
spectable than his old one, and represented 
to him the cause which Grethe and Dorle’s 
father believed in, while the only principles he 
had hitherto been taught to believe in were 
those of plunder and rapine; and he would 
certainly have been shot by court-martial if 
he had returned to his old regiment. How¬ 
ever, he asked the recruiting captain whether 
he might be drafted off to some distant part 
of the country where he would not be ex¬ 
posed to the risk of fighting his old comrades. 
Accordingly, they sent him to the north, 
where he distinguished himself in the battle 
of Liitzen, that sad victory where the gallant 
King Gustavus was slain, and where Eckart, 
the rough coarse Croat, would have been glad 
to die too, so deep had grown his hero-wor¬ 
ship for his leader, the noble Lion of the North. 
After this no news of Eckart came to his 
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friends at Aspach; he could not write, and if 
anyone had written for him, posts were few 
and uncertain in those unsettled times; and 
though Dorie never forgot him and Mother 
Grethe prayed for him every night, he passed 
out of the mind and memory of the other 
people of Aspach. 

Long afterward, when Dorie was a happy 
wife and mother, with little Peters and Dories 
playing about her, she was standing one day 
at the door of her house looking down the 
road to see if the children with their crates 
of fodder for the cows were coming back to 
supper, as she and Max used to do in old days. 
Then her eye fell upon an old bent man walking 
feebly with a stick along the road. He looked 
footsore and weary, and Dorie, struck by a 
womanly instinct of compassion, caught up a 
cup of milk and a hunch of bread and held 
it out to him. 

“Here, old man,” she said, “I dare say you 
have come a long way. Will you take this?” 

The old man came near, and sat down upon 
the bench outside the door, accepting her food 
gratefully. When he had finished he said, 
“Can you direct me to the house of one Pastor 
Hiller, who used to live here?” 

“He is dead,” said Dorie, gently. “Did 
you know him well?” 
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“He had a little maid once. I have come 
all this way to know if I could hear news of 
her; but she may be dead, for it must be thirty 
years since I saw her last.” 

Dorle had been looking intently at him; and 
as he spoke she burst out crying. “Why, I 
am Pastor’s Dorle myself, and you—surely you 
are not my dear old Eckart?” 

But he was, and he had saved up money 
enough from his pay at last in his old age to 
give him the right to leave the army, and 
travel on foot all across Germany, in the hope 
of finding his little maid once more. Now 
he had found her, and you may be sure that 
Peter and Dorle did not let him go again, 
but tended his age as if they had been his 
children. 

Gradually it came out that the turning 
point of the rough Croat’s life had been the 
strong love with which his baby prisoner had 
inspired him; which, beginning in self-interest 
in hope of the Victory Shirt, had passed on 
into true, self-sacrificing, tender affection, which 
had lifted him out of the brute into the man. 
Never, in all the long years of his service in 
the Swedish army, had he been rough to a 
woman or a child. “I always thought of my 
little Dorle,” he said simply; “and I thought 
if I was kind to these, the Lord God would 
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be kind to her. And at last, whenever we 
found a starving child or a deserted baby, 
the captain would say, ‘Call Corporal Eckart; 
that’s his business.’ And then I would find 
some one to see after the child in the Lord’s 
name, so that it should not die of neglect nor 
be brought up in bad ways. I should think 
they must have turned over to me near a hun¬ 
dred children altogether, and I did the best 
I could for them all, though I’ve never heard 
of one of them since.” 

“It must have been a deal of trouble to 
you,” said Peter, filling his pipe. 

“Ah, but I expect the Lord took a deal 
more trouble about me, when I think what I 
used to be when I was a Croat,” said Eckart. 

i 

“He sent me my little maid then, and now 
he’s sent me back to her again for my old 
age. Thank him for all!” 
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